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Hill Study Shows Business Confident 


Lead-Zinc Aim, 
Get More Uses 


St. Louis—Aiming for new 
markets and uses for their metals, 
op figures in the lead and zinc 
industries are uniting in a pro- 
cram to help remedy their prob- 
lems of depressed prices, mount- 
ing stockpiles, and narrowing 
markets. 

Most talked about subject of 
the joint sessions of the American 
Zinc Institute and Lead Indus- 
trices Association was a joint re- 
search program to be sponsored 
by members of the two groups. 
Dollar support for research will 
come from assessments on total 
lead-zine production of 19 mem- 
ber producers. 

The, research program typified 
the industries’ new attack on an 
historic conservatism that has 
marked the activities of lead and 
zinc producers for many years. 

(Continued on page 29) 


Defense Aid to Business 
Attacked and Defended 


Washington—Amidst all 
hullaballoo over the stepup in 
defense production — schedules, 
Washington is beset by reports 
that the new increases in military 
orders are not resulting in new 
business for subcontractors. The 
reports also contend that there 
has been little if any impact on 
inventory buildups, employment, 
plant expansion, and similar areas 
of business. 

Pentagon statistics, however, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ONLY PEACH TREES ON PEACHTREE ST., Atlanta, Ga., are potted kind. 
Examining them are N.A.P.A. Pres. Robert E. Shillady, left; Ernest 
Brewer, City P.A. for Atlanta; N.A.P.A. 7th District Vice President C. C. 
Sisk, American Zinc Co.; and Ken Halverson, Ford Motor Co. 


Chicago—More than 3,500 
purchasing agents from coast to 
coast will attend the 1958 Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents International Convention 
and Inform-A-Show. Both will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, May I1-14. 

Tremendous interest in the 
program for this 43rd annual 
N.A.P.A. affair could easily push 
the attendance ffigure above 
4,000, the convention committee 
said. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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N.A.P.A. May Draw 4,000 P.A.'s 
To Chicago Convention, May 11-14 


Industrial management can make a sorry mistake by keeping 
its buyers “screwed to a desk.” That was one of the points 


stressed at a recent purchasing 


conference. 


Purchasing executives should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to go out, meet other management officials, and generally 
soak up the know-how of industrial processes in the plants of 


suppliers and other industries. 


The whole idea, of course, is to generate new ideas. 


Some vendors are taking advantage of this technique. They are 


Striving to keep P.A.’s, design 


engineers, and production men 


in customers’ plants abreast of developments in their fields. One 
New Jersey plastics firm periodically invites customers to spend 


an evening with its technicians 


products and techniques in ter 
There’s no selling pitch involved. 


cations. 
seminar atmosphere. 
- 


and researchers who discuss new 
ms of current and future appli- 
It's a classroom 


With the key indicators at least pointing to a recession slow- 
(Continued on page 30) 


Labor Observers 
Await Auto Pact 


Washington—Observers of the 
national labor scene refuse to 
discount the impact of big con- 
tract settlements negotiated thus 
far in 1958 (PW, April 12, Pg. 
1), but they are still looking to 
Detroit for the pattern maker. 
There, with very little informa- 
tion being leaked, the automobile 
makers are bargaining with 
Walter Reuther’s United Auto 
Workers against the June | dead- 
line. 

But in several limited sectors 
of the economy, an early pattern 
seems to have been fairly well 
established. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, for example, has 
compiled 60 wage settlements in 
the construction industry during 
the first quarter and finds the 
negotiated increase amounts to 
17.8¢ an hour against 16.1l¢ an 
hour in 1957. 

Labor preoccupation with 
fringe improvements shows up 
too. In two contracts new pen- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Wholesale Prices Up; 
Some Industrials Down 


Washington—Slight price de- 
clines in several industrial lines 
show up in the government's 
latest wholesale price report. 

The complete Wholesale Price 
Index, however, continued to rise 
—reflecting additional increases 
in the cost of farm products and 

(Continued on page 30) 


Research Expenditures Will Help 
Offset Capital-Outlays Drop in 58 


New York—Business men are still plenty confident about the 
future. That’s the key finding in the eleventh annual McGraw-Hill 
survey of business plans for new plant and equipment. 

There will be some cutbacks in capital outlays from 1957 peaks 
(chart I below), but these will be offset by increased spending for 
research and development. 

And it’s a healthy sign for the economy as a whole. As long as 
corporations continue to spend, a general economic pickup is only 
a matter of time. 


BUSINESS MEN LOOK 4 YEARS INTO FUTURE 

Here’s a summary of how businessmen feel and what they expect 
to do over the next four years: 

e Management is not being panicked by the current recession and 
expects recovery to set in before the year is out. 

e Advance plans for 1959-61 are calling for a capital expenditure 
rate almost as high as that in prospect for the last part of 1958. 

e Plans for research and development are up sharply in 1958 and 
up even further for 1959-61. 

e Manufacturing firms will put most of their capital investment 
into modernization during the next few years. 

e Industry expects sales to increase substantially over the years 
ahead. 

e Capital expenditures now planned for 1958-61 are well below 
the maximum companies say they would spend under favorable 
conditions. But they are also well above the minimum these com- 
panies say they would spend if sales declined substantially from the 
1958 level. 


PLANNED CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 

Here are the key facts on planned outlays: 

For all business (including both manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing) present plans indicate capital spending of $34 billion in 
1958; $31 billion in 1959 and 1960; then $30 billion in 1961. 

Manufacturing industries are reducing expenditures sharply in 
1958, and somewhat further in 1959, primarily to cut back on new 
capacity. But manufacturers plan to put a larger share of their 

(Continued on page 14) 
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THIS BAROMETER Was Designed Especially for the 


Readers of PURCHASING WEEK by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


° / 
This Week S Thi W k’ C dit p * 
e e Year Yrly % 
rice erspective METALS Aprill6 Apr. 9 Ago Chg. 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 67.00 67.00 65.50 + 2.3 
APRIL 21 -27 Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 66.00 66.00 64.00 2.3 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 77.50 74.00 + 4.7 
: - , ; : : Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt §.275 §.275 ».00 5.5 
Like sin, everybody’s against inflation. Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 5.975 5.975 5.7 1.8 
Just go down the economic lineup. Government, management, industrial —— es 5.725 5.725 5.365 6.7 
buyers, consumers, labor—are under pressure to keep lids on costs and prices. Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.425 5.425 rey r & 
me: ¢ - . ‘ : er Stee ates. Chie: Ww 5.10 5.10 2B. t 0.6 
his fear of inflation is not without some validity. a a ee del —— a2 cp 53 80 19'50 919 
. . . . e . Be scré 5 ot! ae j® Bes 88 DD * yg or 
With income and profits falling, consumers and businessmen have less to Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve., gross ton 30.50 30.50 37.00) 17.6 
spend. Keep prices rigid under those conditions, and you automatically lower — scrap, #1 aor. del. Chieago gross ton aa - 36.50 — 
. : aa. 6 : me ? , i j Be a 20 , 
the volume of units purchased. This in turn only intensifies the recession. ere #380 Ib 213 213 N.A N.A. 
This is just another way of saying that price inflexibility goes against one of Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 246 246 31 ts 
F i - . negates ¢ i “i 80 2! 28. 
the basic tenets of the free-enterprise system, the law of supply and demand. — ecray, eer price, lb = 4 16 35 () 
a ‘ ‘ , . ead, common, IN.Y., Ib ole — pita 
Chis is one law you cannot repeal, by ignoring it, as we have, we may have Nickel ‘a accieal q r 7 74 74 () 
a See ould ee oe ‘ickel, electrolytic, producers, 1b “i ‘ ef Pg 
actually intensified the current downswing. Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 74 74 1.60 —53.8 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 929 933 1.00 — 7.1 
r . . ‘ . 25 5 ( 
e e e Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 10 10 139 oo 
Who is to blame? Answering this question has become a sort of free-for-all, FUELS , 
e - ° © ge . . . _ or 992 9 972 - 82 
everybody blaming the other fellow for price rigidity. age = we oF oe 2 oe = bbl — — 220 19.7 
\ ; “Pi. , , u i we C, N.Y. . <6. «09 = a 
e Businessmen put the blame on sticky production costs—particularly high * scl Bi PS 400. Los Angeles = Ul 250 2.70 2.70 7.4 
labor rates. The government doesn’t escape their wrath either as they point to LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal Ot O4 of . 
huge government spending programs. Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 118 118 + By 
e Labor puts the blame on management—citing statistics to show how Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal a oy 05 — 5.0 
businessmen can lower tags and still pi Pi ty ‘ Coal, bituminous, slack, ton r10 6.09 ° + ) 
usinessmen can ower tags and still come up with a profit. Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 15.25 15.29 
e The government for its part has to be neutral, and thus it pressures both CHEMICALS 
business and labor. Some government officials feel that producer cuts are 
i . ° . - QO cf Q 7 
possible even under current cost structures. But they’re also telling labor Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.90 te + ai “‘ 
A siaclon eee / er Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 36 36 30 0 
eaders to soft peddle demands, to limit wage boosts to increase productivity. Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 1.80 1.80 1.30 + 11.6 
¢ Buyers also have their opinions, depending on their political affiliation, Coconut oil, indelible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 119 149 121 +23.1 
° " _ - ‘ ‘ " . Ns Cer y ic £ a7 278 280 ° 
income group, and whether they are industrial buyers or consumers. One edie wennaanarenndas . peer . 94 
thing for sure, neither labor, management nor government escape unscathed. Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib yb at — 0 
Sometimes all three are lambasted " 7 Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 205 209 209 i 
ometimes a iree are lamDasted. Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 325 390 bee 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.70) 9.70 7 +S 
e e e Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 31 33 36 —13.9 
, Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Again, who is to blame? “Nobody and everybody” is about the best answer Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 23.90) 26.00 —is 
' if : , ; . Sulfuric acid, 66%. commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
— Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Il 081 081 076 + 6.6 
: . x : = twat f ’ ; allow, elible, fancy, tank cars, IN.1. iD < os spel . ° 
Searching for the cause of price rigidity in today’s complex economy is no Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 255 255 255 0 
easy task. PAPER 
Interaction of supply, demand, market conditions, political pressures, labor, Book a eal 
‘ AS ae Imoace « ~ . P ° i ' — : OoK paper, A grade, E.ng finish, jntrimmed, carilots, 
and last but not least, business and consumer attitudes, must be considered. CWT 17.00 17.00 16.15 + 5.3 
All have played significant rolls. Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
; 24.20 24.20 23.55 4+. 2.8 
° e e Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 100.00 100.00 0) 
Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 127.50 127.50 127.50 0 ‘s 
; Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.50 9.50 9.25 feed 
oie nig ape result of all this talk has been a growing awareness of the Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.00 _ 
problem. No group wants to be saddled with an inflatic j / 
dats reer ae fous you BUILDING MATERIALS 
@Seme producers are makina coutinns cuts in het emcee! Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 11.25 11.25 11.25 0 
ee ie f oa Bs. ng cautious cuts in what were previously con- Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 1.42 1.42 1.38 + 9 
sidered sticky areas. The aluminum price reduction is a good example. Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 7.09 7.09 7.09 0) 
2 Py ICT : ; ° ° * 4 T 7 ‘ 9 
Che expected blunting of the steel price hike may prove to be another. a caag lpr yee gg _ ae te tape 7 . 
* Labor in a small way is also easing up. A few unions—in the farm equip- a a eae e EN Te O 7 
ment and textile fields—have agreed to defer pay rises. Even Walter Reuther TEXTILES 
is Cautlous—stressing the anti-inflationary aspects of his 1958 demands. Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.45 10.20 10.90 — 41 
cs he a too, has had a change of heart. There is less talk of a eater ‘ pong ow Me - q te ri is : e 
quick tax cut and huge new public work net wosk the netsidunt wets Seria oS) ee a Se PF rit pe _e 
: > ike aoe public we rks. Just last week the president vetoed Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 270 270 285 — 5.3 
the $1.7 billion rivers and harbors bill. Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1.485 1.485 1.965 —24.4 
It’s too early to know how effective these actions will be. But they do seem HIDES AND RUBBER 
TUuar®r: ef 20% ¢ , oPNner: "IC eP rice 7 . : ° 
to guarantee against any general price rise—at least until the economy is on ; ‘ 
the way up again. ; Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 4 4 14 0 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 273 269 329 —16.0 
2 PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine 330 Wes 2nd St ew York 36 j yplication Tor i 
acceptance as control circulation publication pending at the py N " “hes Omee Geuaneiokion $6 2 Bigs a U S. . April 21, 1958 
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Consumption of Metals and Minerals 
To Dip 10% in 58, Regain Loss in ‘59 


Washington — The consump- 
tion of metals and minerals in the 
United States this year will be 
proximately 10% below the 
|)57 total. That’s the prediction 

Assistant Secretary of Com- 

erce Frederick J. Mueller. 

Consumption during the first- 
quarter of the year was better 

in 10% behind last year, but 
\ir. Mueller expects the second- 

lf of the year to balance off the 
\-avy first-quarter drop. Mueller 
stated that the summer will start 
period of increasing metal use 

y major U.S. industries. 

Mr. Mueller indicated that the 
pickup in metal use which would 

art this summer, would con- 
tinue through next year. Total 
consumption in 1959 is expected 
to near the 1957 level. 


Chart Shows Highlights 


The highlights of the Com- 
merce Department’s forecast are 
listed in accompanying chart. 
Note that although the general 
trend this year is down from 
1958, a number of metals will 
be successful -in bucking the 
trend. Some of these, like boron, 
are getting a big push from the 
surrent speedup in missile and 
rocket work. 

Use of boron in 1958 will be 
some 7% above 1957. That rep- 
resents one of the largest con- 
sumption increases for any metal 
this year. 

Other metals, like bauxite, are 
finding increasing use in new 
products and in substitution for 
other metals. Bauxite consump- 
tion (for aluminum production), 
is expected to rise more than 
3% above 1957. 

Certain other metals (mot in 
the chart above), are also due 
for increased use in 1958. One 
is antimony—use of which Is ex- 
pected to jump over 2% from 
last year. Another is flourspar, 
whose consumption is expected 
to be increased by chemical, 
aluminum, and high octane 
aviation fuel producers. Con- 
sumption of flourspar (both acid 
and metallurgical grades), is also 
expected to rise some 2% over 


1957. 


Chrome Demand to Ebb 


One of the biggest metal de- 
mand downturns this year will 
be felt by producers of chrome. 
Total chrome ore use, (including 
metallurgical, refractory, and 
chemical grades), will drop by 
some 21% below 1957. Dips in 
needs from auto and appliance 
makers, of rather large propor- 
tions, account for a good deal of 
the drop. 

Use of iron ore also will dip 
below last year by ciose to 20%. 
This stems directly from reduced 
demand from all sectors of the 
economy, especially auto and 
heavy equipment manufacturers. 

Other big dips below 1957 
this year include: magnesium— 


13%, manganese—16%, nickel 
—8&%, and tungsten—6%. The 


chart above indicates however, 
that consumption of these metals 
is expected to bounce back in 
1959. 

The figures have two interest- 
ing implications for metal pur- 
chasers. They show that for the 
first time since the Korean War, 
virtually all metals will be in 


means that for at least the next 
six months, the emphasis of the 
metal producing industries will 
be on selling rather than pro- 
ducing. And concessions on 
price, delivery, inspection, and 
service are back in vogue in mos: 
metal market areas. 

Research is one new ingredient 
that is having a greater and 
greater effect on the metal mar- 
kets. And the current industrial 
downturn has intensified many 


industrial research programs. 

Nobody knows exactiy how 
current research will effect in- 
dividual metals, but there will be 
some great repercussions. It’s 
just this type of new product de- 
velopment that has made the 
aluminum, molybdenum, and 
nickel industries what they are 
today. So P.A.’s in the metal mar- 
kets will find it more important 
than ever to watch new product 
developments. 


Government Estimates Metals Consumption 


Bauxite (for alum.), 
long tons 

Boron (Minerals & Com- 
pounds), short tons... 

Refined copper & base 


scrap, short tons..... 


lron ore, long tons...... 
Magnesium (primary & 
secondary) short tons. . 
Manganese metallurgical, 
8 rr 
Mercury 76-lb. flask.... 
Nickel, short tons...... 
Tin (primary), long tons. . 
Tumgeten, 1D... ........ 


1957 1958 1959 


6,400,000 6,600,000 7,800,000 


702,000 750,000 830,000 
2,108,000 


130,602,000 


2,118,000 
106,000,000 


2.260.000 
129.000.000 


55,500 48,500 60.000 
2.270.000 1.900.000 2.200.000 
52,400 52.000 54.000 
125,000 115,000 140,000 
54.700 54.000 60.000 


8,547,000 8,000,000 8,500,000 


comfortable supply. Secondly, it 


The Ludlow Line Protects Your Products Better 


How to wrap a freight car 
faster for less money... 


oo | 


There are lots of ways to ‘“‘wrap” a freight car. You can do it with 
non-expendable fabrics . . . (But they cost too much and get lost too easily). 
You can do it with wood . . . (Costs too much and takes too long). 


And you can do it the best way 


with Champ waterproofed and 


glass-reinforced papers. Champ’s low cost and high durability 
(thanks to tension-tied glass reinforcement) 
of freight packaging, unitized loading and car lining. 


make it ideal for all kinds 


Champ papers are typical of Ludlow’s job-tailored packaging products. 
Look to Ludlow for greater protection, lower costs and faster packaging. 


_ We'll consider it a privilege to serve you! 


Sales offices in principal cities 


UDLOW 


PAPERS, 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94, 


IN C. 


MASS, 
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The recession argument in Washington is putting some of the 
country’s top economic big shots to the test. They’re really laying 
their reputations on the line. The big question is: 

Does something have to be done by the government to change 
the business slide into a business upturn? 

The conservatives, those that say that we should not take 
any drastic steps, are definitely in control. Certainly President 
Eisenhower is firmly committed to this policy. He’s made his 
position as plain as words can make it: Drastic anti-recession 
steps—big public works spending, or a sizable tax cut—are more 
risky than letting the present situation move along without 
further federal tampering. 

Obviously Eisenhower thinks the upturn is near at hand, and 
that big federal programs might bring back the inflation that 
Eisenhower has had to fight ever since he came into office. 

. a a 

The opposition experts say that taxes must be cut to give 
business a boost. And that the risk of feeding inflation sometime 
in the future is far less significant than the risk of allowing the 
slide to turn into a real depression. 

Eisenhower's advisors are split, but certainly those against the 
tax cut have their chief solidly with them. 

What makes the cheese more binding is that the Democrats in 
Congress are also holding tight to a “wait-and-see” policy. 
They've shown almost no signs of jumping on the bandwagon 
that Truman tried to give a push—that a $5 billion tax cut 
should be voted along with the increase in federal spending. 

All this could change, of course, if unemployment or any of 
the major indicators take a sudden sharp turn for the worse. 
But as of this week, most of them still indicate either a slowing of 
the slide downward, with one or two even pointing up. 

7 7 o 

Eisenhower demonstrated where he stands again this week 
when he (1) vetoed the $1.7 billion Rivers and Harbors Author- 
ization Bill—and (2) signed into law the $5.5 billion Highway 
Construction Bill. 

The Rivers and Harbors Bill would give a psychological lift 
to the hundreds of communities around the country which would 
be affected by the projects that would have been authorized. 

But the President pointed out that there is no spending author- 
ized by the bill—that Congress would still have to vote the money 
for each of the projects, and that it would be months and years 
before any jobs would be created by the legislation he vetoed. 

Eisenhower therefore vetoed the bill because of the several 
hundreds of millions of dollars of projects that would have been 
approved without having first gone through the usual procedures. 

The next day Eisenhower signed the Highway Bill, which will 
have the effect of pumping out additional billions of dollars fairly 
quickly. He did so despite objections to several of the bill’s 
provisions. 


& 2 ae 

Eisenhower’s Defense Reorganization Plan will have little if 
any immediate impact on military buying policies. While the role 
of the individual military services in strategic planning and opera- 
tions is downgraded, the services continue with power to run their 
own procurement programs. 

But the reorganization scheme does centralize research and 
development—creating a pentagon “weapon development czar” 
to run the services’ R&D projects. Under current trends, the R&D 
contractors have been getting an increasing chunk of the produc- 
tion contracts for new items. 


Weekly Production Records* 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,283 1,308 Z,a02 
Autos, units 84,207 64,318 126,194 
Trucks, units 19,135 16,888 22,761 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,571 7,214 7,899 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 11,720 11,506 12,451 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,248 6,785 7,828 
Gasoline, thous bbl 25,817 25,124 26,322 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.5 78.6 88.5 
Container boards, thous tons 137,976 139,919 146,108 
Boxboard, thous tons i 18,994 139,485 138,334 
Paper operating rate, % 88.2 90.3 95.2 
Lumber, thous of board ft 216,307 226,101 240,088 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,164 1,215 1,600 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 11,307 11,326 11,695 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 304.5 354.6 394.5 
* Note: Current comparisons are significantly affected by relative early date 


of Easter in 


4 


1958 
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U. S. IMPORTS IN JANUARY, latest figures =vailable, were $1.09 bil- 
lion. That’s somewhat below the $1.15 billion in December. Export 
data, which is more current, also showed a decline. February total 


dipped to $1.34 billion, compared with $1.51 billion in January. This 


fall in U. S. trade could have worldwide repercussions. 


Valuable Data for 


Washington—In the current 
battle over reciprocal trade and 
tariffs, export-import _ statistics 
are arrayed by both sides to try 
to bolster their arguments that 
the trade program should be 
either scrapped or continued and 
that tariffs should be raised or 
lowered. 

In addition to these political 
factors, export-import statistics 
provide a wealth of data to busi- 
nessmen on overseas markets and 
sources of supply for materials 
and goods. They are of great 
value to shipping companies, the 
Maritime Administration, many 
government agencies concerned 
with foreign trade, and some gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with 
foreign trade. 

The government, at a reason- 
able cost, also will provide at 
the request of businessmen spe- 
cial detailed reports on the move- 
ments of individual products in 
world trade. There are hundreds 
of special reports prepared each 
year, ranging from the shipment 
of vitamins to Latin America to 
the sale of electrical equipment 
in Indonesia. 

Where do these _ statistics, 
which annually produce some of 
the hottest political fireworks in 
Washington, come from? Trade 
statistics have been collected by 
the government since 1789, and 
the job is now handled by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. 

The collection and publication 
of the data are the _ biggest 
monthly statistical job conducted 
in the United States, and prob- 
ably the world—a multi-million 
dollar operation of almost stag- 
gering proportions. 

The bureau breaks down the 
trade totals into various types of 
commodities, where — shipped 
from, where going, by what ship 
lines, and a host of other classi- 
fications. 

The whole enormous statistical 
job begins each month with the 
importer and exporter himself. 
Each time he makes or receives 
a shipment, he fills out a declara- 
tion form. 

These forms are reported to 


customs officials who in turn 
forward them to the census 
bureau in Washington. Some 


800,000 forms are gathered each 
month in this way. 


The bureau classifies com- 
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Export-Import Statistics Provide 


U.S. Business 


modities into about 3,000 differ- 
ent categories for exports and 
5,000 items for imports. These 
then are broken down further 
according to shipments to and 
from 140 countries and when, 
where, and how shipped. 


Copper Stocks Reach 
New Market High 


New York—American copper 
stocks rose to a new high in 
March, according to new data 
just released by the Copper In- 
stitute. March refund stocks at 
238, 641 tons were 19% above 
February, 70% above a year ago. 

A combination of dwindling 
shipments (in March they were 
at the lowest level since July, 
1956) and still hefty output was 
behind the rise. 

A somewhat more optimistic 
picture was noted for foreign cop- 
per. Shipments of copper re- 
ceived by users abroad hit a rec- 
ord and foreign producers’ inven- 
tories of the metal were cut. 

But they weren’t cut enough to 
offset the American rise. Result: 
World stocks of copper rose to 
the highest level in nearly 20 
years. 


Cut Trade Tape, 
Researcher Says 


Los Angeles — A four-point 
program to boost international 
trade and cut shipping adminis- 
trative cost by 10 to 20% is pro- 
posed by Louis A. Selogie, as- 
sociate research engineer at the 
University of California. 

Selogie, a member of UCLA’s 
Cargo Handling Research Project 
since 1955, asserted that high- 
level red tape retards cargo 
handling, making it less effective 
in war and less profitable in 
peace. 


Traditions Cause Slowdown 


Responsibility for the slow- 
down, he stated, is shared by the 
complexity and traditions of the 
maritime industry, its failure to 
recognize common problems, and 
the practice of using numerous 
different documents where one 
form would do. 

Selogie urged adoption of these 
four points: 

e Agreement of all agencies— 
banks, custom services, import- 
ers, exporters, lawyers, govern- 
ments, land carriers, and others 
involved in the shipping industry 
—in all maritime countries to 
prune the current jungle of paper 
forms. 

e Systems analysis of the in- 
dustry as a basis for future use 
of electronic computers to speed 
the paper flow. 

e A standardized manual, sim- 
plifying the welter of national 
and international laws and regu- 
lations. 

eA long-range research and 
training program, used success- 
fully by manufacturing firms, to 
give an integrated, systematic 
new look to the maritime indus- 
try, from the executive’s master 
vessel schedule down to the 
longshoreman’s cargo stowage. 


Order Aluminum Cans 


New York—Esso Standard Oil 
Co. will soon use |-qt. aluminum 
cans at the motor-oil packaging 
plant of its Baltimore refinery. 
The company is presently using 
the aluminum cans at its Bayonne 
refinery. Reynolds Metals Co. is 
supplying the cans to Esso under 
an agreement signed last Septem- 


ber. 


Personal Income Below February Level 


Washington—Personal income 


in March fell $300 million below 


February levels. That’s compared to a $1.9 billion drop between 


January and February. 


Wages and salaries again fared worst, showing a $1 billion drop 
in March. But this was partially offset by an increase in farm income 
and government transfer payments (unemployment compensation 
and social security). Details are shown in the table below. 


Personal Income 


Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates 
(Billions of Dollars) 


Total Personal Income......... 
Wage & Salary Disbursements, Total. ... 


Commodity-Producing Industries 
Distributive Industries 
Service Industries 


Proprietors’ & Rental Income.... 
Personal Interest Income & Dividends... 


Transfer Payments 
Less Personal Contributions for 
Social Insurance 


Total Non-Agricultural Income. . 
Total Agricultural Income...... 


—1958— 1957 

Mar. Feb. Mar. 
ere $341.4 $341.7 $340.2 
233.3 234.4 yy Be 
Tees 94.8 95.3 102.3 
eee es 63.7 64.3 63.0 
ere 34.3 34.3 32.6 
rere 40.5 40.5 39.3 
eee 7.7 7.8 7.8 
ree 51.3 51.0 51.1 
31.8 31.8 30.9 
Jeu kes 24.1 fo 20.0 
ae 6.8 6.8 6.8 
ine eas 324.6 325.2 324.5 
pa-erae 16.8 16.5 15.7 
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Cost Reduction 
ls Club's Topic 


New York—A. H. Pettigrew, 
ceneral purchasing agent of con- 
iainers and packaging for Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., gave mem- 
ers of the Metropolitan 
*urchasers Club suggestions for 
cost cutting in packaging at their 
\pril meeting. 

Pettigrew said his company 
ubstituted a less expensive pack- 
ge where the protective effec- 
\iveness of the substitute was not 
educed. For example, steel 
drums could be replaced in cer- 
ain instances by reinforced fiber 
drums, wood boxes replaced by 
iber boxes, and fiber replaced 
vith corrugated. 

P. A.’s can 
conforming to 


save money by 
industry stand- 
ards. Pettigrew pointed out that 
every “special” order costs more 
than a standard order the sup- 
plier might stock. 

Review the types of packages 
you’re currently using, he sug- 
gested. Maybe one _ package 
might take the place of two, or 
three, or more. With standard- 
ization, packages fit and fill a 
railroad car or truck, saving on 
waste space. 


Save on Packaging 


Every requisition is actually a 
specification—don’t make them 
vague and ambiguous, he cau- 
tioned. Vague specifications re- 
sult in misinterpretation leading 
to receipt of unsuitable material 
which must be returned or dis- 
carded, and a new order placed. 
specifications must be specific so 
that the “user, buyer, and seller 
have an understanding of what 
is wanted, and the material or- 
dered will be ideal for the end 
use.” 

Pettigrew, in emphasizing that 
ideas lead to improved methods 
and materials resulting in sav- 
ings, pointed up three sources: 
trade publications, sales repre- 
sentatives, and inter-company 
suggestions. “Don’t overlook the 
suggestion box,” he asserted. 
“Any ideas should be thoroughly 
discussed with the sales, technical 
service, production, and purchas- 
ing departments.” 


P.A.’s Tour Two Plants; 
Executives Night Set 


New Philadelphia, Ohio— 
P.A.’s from the Canton and East- 
ern Ohio Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents toured plants of 
Warner-Swasey Co. and Joy 
Manufacturing Co. April 16. 

Principal product manufac- 
tured at the Warner-Swasey Co. 
plant is the Gradall earth mov- 
ing machine. Joy’s plant makes 
aircraft and ventilating fans, con- 
veyor equipment, and dust col- 
lectors. 

The June 18 meeting will be 
Executives Night. Dr. Neal Bow- 
man of the National Association 
of Manufacturers will speak on 
phases of management. 


Education Is Topic 


Chicago—Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, educational consultant 
for General Motors Corp. and 
the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, was the guest speaker at 
the April 10 meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Chicago. 
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Ahi and Gheen Speak at North Jersey Meeting 


G. W. Howard Ahl, 


Newark. 


executive 
treasurer, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, discussed buyer-salesmen relationships 
last week when he spoke at the first purchasing- 
sales dinner of the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of North Jersey. The meeting was held at 


secretary- 


Pictured with Mr. Ahl are James Gheen, who 
made an inspirational talk; R. J. Atkins, presi- 
dent of the North Jersey group; Mr. Ahl; John 
Snedecker, district vice president of N.A.P.A., 
District No. 8; and William F. Rae, Jr., national 
director of the New York chapter of the National 


Association of Purchasing Agents. 


Rock River Valley P.A.’s 
Elect Officer Slate 


Rockford, Ill—W. H. Schno- 
renberg, of Amerock Corp., has 
been elected president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Rock River Valley. He succeeds 
L. C. Bauer, of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Beloit, Wis., the 1957-58 
president, who was named na- 
tional director of the association. 

Other officers elected at the 
April 8 meeting include: 

G. W. Morris of J. L. Clark 
Mfg. Co., first vice president; 
F. D. Sculley, Atwood Vacuum 
Machine Co., second vice presi- 
dent; H. R. Wilde, E. D. Etnyre 
& Co., treasurer; and E. E. John- 
son of H. D. Hume Co., secre- 
tary. 

Elected directors for two years 
were: Alan J. Dale, Hanson 
Equipment Co.; B. C. Kays, 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co.; 
and D. Tollefsrud, Elco Tool & 
Screw Corp. Directors elected 
for one year were: J. G. Fair, 
Modern Metal Products; I. R. 
Hawkinson, Camcar Screw & 
Mfg. Co.; and J. M. Stewart, 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. 

Robert Weaver, general man- 
ager of Cadillac Plastic Co. of 
Illinois, spoke on “Getting Ac- 
quainted With Plastics.” 

“Contrary to the popular mis- 
conception,” he said, “plastics 
are not a new material. Some 
forms have been in existence for 
80 years.” 

He stressed that while plastic 
materials are not cheaper than 
those materials they may replace, 
the job they can do in many ap- 
plications makes them worth the 
additional cost. 

Weaver outlined the properties 
and characteristics of acrylics, 
vinyls, acetates, styrenes, poly- 
ethylenes, nylon, teflon, and 
fiberglas, and exhibited samples 
of many items made from these 
versatile materials. 


Salesmen’s Night Staged 


Buffalo — The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Buffalo 
held its annual Salesman’s Night 
April 9. Several hundred P.A.’s 
and salesmen attended the dinner 
and entertainment. 


Advice Is Given 
To Oil Buyers 


Wilmington, Del.—Rely on 
the recommendations of the 
manufacturer in buying lubri- 
cants, an oil company sales offi- 
cial advised Delaware purchasing 
agents. 

D. P. Bailey, industrial sales 
supervisor of Tidewater Oil Co., 
discussed petroleum and _ lubri- 
cants at the April 7 luncheon 
meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Wilmington. 

Bailey described methods of 
fractioning crudes to derive the 
lubricants. He pointed out that 
the first use of petroleum-type 
lubricants was by the railroads in 
1883. 

His talk also included a dis- 
cussion of additives and domestic 
and foreign types of crude oil. 

Members of the association are 
planning a tour of Tidewater Oil 
Co.’s new multimillion dollar re- 
finery at Delaware City, Del., on 
April 23. 

Three new members of the ad- 
visory board were elected by the 
P.A’s: Albert W. Gudal, Lukens 
Steel Co.; L. Robert Clinton, Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Co.; and 
Robert W. Johnson, Hercules 
Powder Co. Products of the 
Speakman Co. were displayed at 
the meeting. 

The final luncheon meeting of 
the season will be held May 5, 
with Robert Wier, 5th District 
Vice President, N.A.P.A., as 
guest speaker. New officers will 
be elected. 


P.A.’s Plan Program 
To Inform Executives 


Mansfield, Ohio—North Cen- 
tral Ohio P.A.s will offer man- 
agement a chance to learn more 
about the purchasing phase of 
their companies at an “Executives 
Night” meeting here April 22. 

Dwight A. Bessmer, executive 
vice president, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., wili discuss pur- 
chasing as a part of management. 
Bessmer is a former director of 
purchases at Timken. 
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Grand Rapids P.A.A. 
Reviews Education 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—During 
a workshop session on education 
which preceded the April 8 meet- 
ing of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, a 
member asked if he should study 
intricate engineering data in or- 
der to do a better job for his 
firm. 

“Purchasing agents shouldn’t 
have to know a lot about every- 
thing, only a little bit about a lot 
of things,” answered Weldon T. 
Sharp, national director of the 
Grand Rapids chapter. “They 
can’t have the knowledge of the 
specialist of their firm.” 

During the workshop, mem- 
bers made suggestions which they 
thought should be stressed or in- 
corporated into education pro- 
grams for purchasing agents. 

Phases of purchasing which 
they indicated should receive 
more stress included: forms, eval- 
uation of purchasing department 
performances, how to get the 
most out of interviews with sales- 
men, how to train purchasing 
personnel, supplier evaluation, 
small order problems, the legal 
aspects of purchasing, rush order 
problems, economic forecasting, 
purchasing research for new 
products, material budgets and 
quantity buying analysis. 


North Central P.A.’s 
Will Host State Group 


Wenatchee, Wash.—The North 
Central Washington Purchasing 
Agents Group will host purchas- 
ing agents of the state May 10, 
the day before the big Apple Cup 
hydroplane races on nearby Lake 
Chelan. This event always at- 
tracts many purchasing execu- 
tives as it is publicized through- 
out the state. 

Purchasing agents will visit 
Rocky Reach Dam under con- 
struction on the Columbia River 
near Wenatchee, while wives tour 
Ohme’s Rock and Flower Gar- 
dens Saturday afternoon. A din- 
ner meeting is scheduled in the 
evening, with Superior Court 
Judge Lawrence Leahy as the 
speaker. 


P.A.s Take Tour 
Of Army Center 


Boston—Members of the New 
England Purchasing Agents As- 
ciation visited the Quartermaster 
Research Engineering Center at 
Natick, Mass., April 9. The re- 
search center’s job is to provide 
suitable footwear and equipment 
for the soldier. Focal point of the 
tour was the new giant solar fur- 
nace, nearing completion, which 
will produce temperatures close 
to those created by nuclear wea- 
pon explosions. 

The regular April meeting fea- 
tured Martin Sheridan, director 
of Information and Publications 
for the New England Council as 
main speaker. Sheridan, for sev- 
eral years director of public rela- 
tions for Admiral Corp. in Chi- 
cago spoke on “The Other Side 
of Public Relations.” 


Inventory Control Discussed 


The afternoon education forum 
was devoted to a discussion on 
inventory control. Main speaker 
was Richard D. Hill, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Boston. 

Several round table discussion 
groups have formed to con- 
sider the subject from the view- 
point of the institutional buyer, 
the large industrial purchasing 
agent, and the P.A. from the one- 
man department. 

On April 30, the group will 
tour the Bay State Abrasive 
Products Co. plant at Westboro, 
Mass. 


Traffic Club Stages 
Panel Review for P.A.’s 


Springfield, Mo.—A_ panel 
program by the _ Springfield 


Traffic Club featured the April 
meeting of the Ozarks Purchasing 
Agents Association. Moderator 
was John Rigenberg, traffic man- 
ager, Producers Cry. Co., and 
president of the Traffic Club. 
Robert Wiseman, vice presi- 
dent of Powell Bros. Truck Lines, 
covered motor carrier service, 
truck load and less truck load, 
multi-delivery, stop-over trucks, 
and freight classifications. 
Clarence Pearce, traffic rep- 
resentative of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Ry. Co., discussed rail 
service car load and less car 
load, stop-over cars, trans load- 
ing, and trailer on flat cars. 
Charles Haymes, claim agent 
for Campbell “66” Express, Inc. 
told the P.A.’s about claim pro- 
cedures, carrier responsibility, 
and shipper responsibility. 
Standardization was the topic 
of the pre-dinner educational 
forum, led by Ralph Eyler of 
Sho-Me Power Corp., standard- 
ization committee chairman. 


Economic Understanding 
Discussed for P.A.’s 


Mishawaka, Ind.—The Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
South Bend had Dr. Henry O. 
Evjen, director of management 
development for Footwear & 
General Products Division of 
U. S. Rubber Co., as guest 
speaker at its April 9th meeting. 

Dr. Evjen, president of the 
Mishawaka Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1957, spoke on “Eco- 
nomic Understanding: A Chal- 


lenge to American Business.” 


P.A.A. Reviews 
Packaging Topic 


Milwaukee—‘“Packaging as a 
science is brand new,” a discus- 
sion group of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents 
was told April 8. “There’s not a 
gentleman here whose company 
—including my own—couldn’t 
cut costs through proper packag- 
ing.” declared Warren E. Conk- 
lin, Kimberley-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

Conklin is Kimberley-Clark’s 
product supervisor for industrial 
wadding, cellulose crepe used as 
inner packaging. 

American mills sell $20-25 
million worth of industrial wad- 
ding per year, he said. It is used 
inside packages to cushion the 
product, to prevent surface abra- 
sion, or to seal out moisture. 

More than any single factor, 
the thickness of the wadding im- 
proves its cushioning ability, 
Conklin said. 

In buying wadding, he advised, 
be sure to get the thickness that 
you're paying for. “Probably the 
best way for a manufacturer to 
cheat a little is to cut down a bit 
on the thickness,” he said. 

Wadding is sold by the square 
foot, in thickness graduations as 
small as one-hundredth of an 
inch. “This allows the crafty old 
purchasing agent to figure costs 
per package down to the hun- 
dredth of a cent,” Conklin ob- 
served. 

The Milwaukee group also saw 
a film produced by the National 
Safe Transit Committee, showing 
how package strength is tested, 
and a film from the Folding Pa- 
per Box Association, outlining 
“The Role of Packaging in the 
Marketing Revolution.” 


Professor Notes 
P.A. Course Need 


Cincinnati—A Michigan edu- 
cator believes the purchasing 
profession is not getting the 
recognition it deserves because 
“purchasing education throughout 
the U. S. is practically ignored.” 

Addressing the April 8 meeting 
of the Cincinnati Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Dr. John 
Hoagland, associate professor of 
business administration at Mich- 
igan State University, said: 

“Let’s get busy and develop 
this profession of purchasing. The 
way to do it is through purchasing 
education. This must be done in 
our colleges and universities, be- 
cause more and more of the busi- 
nessmen of the future will come 
from our colleges.” 

The Michigan State professor 
urged the N.A.P.A. to do more 
for purchasing education and to 
begin collecting “‘a large body of 
knowledge useful to purchasing 
people. Until you collect knowl- 
edge,” he remarked, “you just 
cannot do a good job in your 
profession.” 

He also urged local purchasing 
organizations to get into the act. 
“Select professors willing to de- 
vote time to the area,” he said. 
“Give them memberships. Sub- 
sidize education, give them a free 
meal with you now and then. 
Help them get to your conven- 
tions and make them directors.” 

Hoagland told the Cincinnati 
P.A.s that this is one way to get 
the better student interested in 


purchasing as a career. Then he 
warned: 

“But above all don’t have pur- 
chasing agents as teachers. Spend 
your time developing good aca- 
demic teachers who will do the 
job.” 


Analysis Forms Topic 
Springfield, Ill—The March 


meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Central Illinois 
featured a speech by C. D. Fran- 
cisco, Midwest editor of Purchas- 
ing magazine, on _ purchasing 
analysis. Del Huegel of Sam- 
ganio Electric Co., and William 
Beinholt of Leader Iron Works, 


Honolulu—Looking for a way 
to combine business with pleas- 
ure? The Hawaii Mid-Pacific 
Purchasing Seminar, sponsored 
by the P.A.A. of Honolulu, offers 
an excellent opportunity June 23, 
24, and 25. 

The Honolulu P.A.’s report 
that the program for their con- 
ference—New Horizons in Pur- 
chasing—already is well or- 
ganized with many international 
aspects. 

Detailed information on the 
Hawaii meeting will be available 
at the Hawaii Visitors Bureau 


gave talks describing their jobs. 


desk at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 


in Chicago during the NAPA in- 
ternational convention May 11, 
12, 13, 14. George E. Goss, 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd., P. O. Box 
2990, Honolulu, also will pro- 
vide registration forms and ap- 
propriate data. 

Top speakers will include 
George W. Aljian, C & H Sugar 
Refining Corp.’s director of pur- 
chasing and packaging, Robert B. 
Murray, Pan American World 
Airways vice president, and Rear 
Adm. Joel D. Parks, command- 
ing officer of the Naval Supply 
Depot at Pearl Harbor. Purchas- 
ing agents from Canada, Aus- 


Honolulu P.A.A. Plans Purchasing Seminar, June 23-25 


tralia, the Philippines and other 
Pacific countries also will be 
represented. 


Tour Howard Co. Plant 


Springfield, Ohio—The Spring- 
field Association of Purchasing 
Agents toured the plant of the 
Howard Paper Co. following a 
brief business meeting April 8. 
Purchasing agents of all plants in 
Urbana and Bellefontaine were 
invited to meet with the group. 

The association plans a sales- 
men’s golf outing for June 3. 


A 4-y 
A 4-year salt spray test 


metal doesn’t even have 


Gulf Metalcoat A has protected this crane for 4 years—working above 
sulfuric acid pickling tanks! The coating is still in excellent condition. 
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tionary aluminum pigmented liquid coating. New Gulf 
Metalcoat A protects metal under the most severe ex- 
posures in marine and industrial atmospheres ... and 
protects it over longer periods of time at lower cost. 


at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 


proved that new Gulf Metalcoat A gave 7 to 10 times 
greater protection than competitive products! 

Gulf Metalcoat A is recommended for piping, fences, 
machine parts, transportation equipment, ships, metal 
roofs, stacks—practically any type of steel structure. 

It can be applied to rough or smooth surfaces, and the 


to be entirely rust-free before 


application! Temperature changes won't affect Gulf 


Protect metal against corrosion up to 10 times longer with 


NEW GU 


Brush, dip or spray metal surfaces with this revolu- 


Metalcoat A. And it can be removed easily by a petro- 
leum solvent, in those cases where only temporary pro- 


tection is desired! 


Your Gulf Sales Engineer can show you how much 
less it costs to protect against rust and corrosion with 
new Gulf Metalcoat A. Just call him, at the nearest 


Gulf office. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


Dept. DM, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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U.S. Recession 
Worries British 


London—tThe British Treas- 
ry believes there are “grounds 
for anxiety” in the current Amer- 
an recession that did not exist 
1 the 1953-54 slump. 

Discussing the U.S. business 
lump and its probable effects on 
Great Britain and Western Eu- 
ype, a special Treasury report 
1akes these points: 

e Most countries were losing 
old and dollar reserves in 1957, 
hereas in 1953 they were gain- 
ig. 

e Expansion in Europe is not 
kely to outweigh the U.S. reces- 
ion this time as it did in 1953. 

e The fall in commodity prices 
s imposing a strain on the trade 
valances of some primary pro- 
lucing countries. 

However, in a section entitled 


‘The Present Position,” the re- 
port states, “The United States 
Government has expressed its 


confidence that the current reces- 
sion in the United States need not 
be prolonged. And the records 
of 1948-49 and 1953-54 are ex- 
amples of its ability to take ac- 
tion against any serious decline.” 

On the brighter side, the 
rreasury notes that the fall in im- 
port prices is likely to be reflected 
in 1958 prices. It points out also 
that wholesale prices of manufac- 
tured goods were stable in the 
fourth quarter of 1957 and the 
long upward movement of United 
Kingdom export prices was 
checked. 

“There is thus a good oppor- 
tunity in 1958 to stop the rise in 
prices which has troubled the 
country for 20 years,” the report 


Says. 


Germany, U.S.S.R. 
Sign Trade Pact 


Bonn—West Germany and the 
Soviet Union have initialled an 
agreement calling for a $750- 
million trade exchange during 
the next three years. 

Trade between the two coun- 
tries totalled S119 million in 
1957. Under the new accord, the 
first formal one to be signed by 
the Federal Republic and the 
U.S.S.R., the fieure will jump te 
$200 million in 1958, $250 mil- 
lion in 1959, and $300 million in 
1960. 

Goods categories to be sup- 
plied by West Germany will in- 
clude machinery and equipment 
for Ore mining and metallurgical 
plant, heavy welding machinery, 
automatic transfer rolling mills, 
machine tools for metal process- 
ing, wood fiber plates, whaling 
ships, rolled ironhand steel prod- 
ucts, cables, chemicals, and some 
consumer goods. 

The Soviet Union will supply 
timber, cellulose, oil and oil prod- 
ucts, grain, coal, asbestos, man- 
ganese, chromium, ore, ferro- 
alloys, machinery and equipment, 
chemical products, cotton, flax 
hemp, tobacco, and other goods. 


Canadian Conclave Set 


Montreal—The 33rd Canadian 
Purchasing Conference, the an- 
nual project of the Canadian 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
and conducted by the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Montreal, 
will be held here June 8-10. 
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Lead, Zinc Output 
To Be Cut by 15% 


Melbourne—Australian lead 
and zinc concentrate production 
cuts are now expected to exceed 
15%. In spite of the announced 
plans to cut only 10%, it is un- 
derstood that the production cuts 
are considerably more. 

New Broken Hill Consolidated 
Ltd.'s recent figures show a drop 
in output for lead concentrate of 
14%, and a drop for zinc con- 
centrate of 19%. Zinc Corp. 
Ltd.’s cut is as much as 23% for 
zinc concentrate and 15% for 
lead concentrate. 
Observers feel 


further cuts 


would be harmful, but the possi- 
bility of a further slight down- 
ward readjustment will be reex- 
amined within the next two or 
three months. 


Simca Plans Erection 
Of Assembly Plant 


Paris—Simca, France’s second 
largest automobile producer after 
government-owned Renault, is 
planning to open an assembly 
plant in Brazil. 

The plant will be owned by 
Simca do Brazil, jointly set up 
by Simca, two Brazilian com- 
panies, and a Franco-Brazilian 
bank. 


British Steel Prices 
Reduced from 1 to 3% 


London— The first general re- 
duction in British steel prices in 
19 years was announced recently 


with domestic price cuts of 
from 1-3%. 
Export prices remain un- 


changed 

The Iron and Steel Board said 
the reductions stem from gains in 
productivity and from lower costs 
of imported materials, particu- 
larly iron ore. The lower costs 
largely reflect declining freight 
rates. 

The price cuts are expected to 
save British industry some $28- 


partially 
© increase put into 
effect in July of last year 


million a year. They 


offset the 712‘ 


Canadian Firms Plan 
Merger of Facilities 


Montreal—Canadian _ British 
Aluminium Co. Ltd. and Phillips 
Electrical Co. Ltd. have reached 
an agreement to form a new 
company, Phillips CBA Conduc- 
tors Ltd., manufacturing alumi- 
num wire and cable in Canada. 

Located in Brockville, Ont., 
the new company will use CBA’s 
aluminum, and the management 
and sales force will be provided 


by Phillips. 


people 

buy 

Scott Towels 
for 

many 


reasons: 


because of the 
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Scott UHA Towels 


Mr. A. W. Hix, C&O’s Vice President—Purchases and Stores, says 


“lower usage” factor. 


“For long-run economy, the C&O buys 
Scott quality in carload lots!” 


The Chesapeake. & Ohio Railway Company never misses an opportunity to 
provide finer service to passengers. Quality standards here are very high 
indeed. As Mr. Hix says: “‘Scott quality is a recognized fact. We buy Scott 
products because they’re good . . . have had nothing but compliments since 
we began using Scott.” (And that’s been many years ago!) In the end, Mr. 
Hix adds, Scott Towels give the C&O real economy over the long haul 


Find your Scott distributor in the Yellow Pages, under 


Best’’ on NBC-TV. 


Scott Multifold Towels 
ScotTissue 


Me. ‘Paper Towels.’’ And be sure to enjoy ‘Father Knows 


Scott Singiefold Towels 
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SHIPPING IN NEW YORK AREA will get a big boost when the Port of New 
York Authority completes expansion in northern New Jersey. 


Port of New York 


Authority Set 


On Long-Range N.J. Port Plans 


Project Will Be Finished in 15 to 20 Years; Improve- 
ments Expected to Thwart Competition 


Newark, N. J.—The Port of 
New York Authority is about to 
embark on a long-range, $232- 
million program to improve its 
northern New Jersey port facili- 
ties. The project, to start in June 
and extend over a period of 15 
to 20 years, is expected to thwart 
New York area competition from 
other big Eastern Seaboard ports. 

When completed, the bi-state 
agency said the project will repre- 
sent a total investment of $275- 
million in the Newark Bay area 
alone. It will enable Newark to 
handle 40% of the total sea ton- 
nage in the entire New York port 
area. 


To Dredge Channel 


Horace K. Corbin, a New Jer- 
sey member of the Port Au- 
thority’s board of commissioners, 
said development will start first 
with the dredging of a new $150- 
million Elizabeth channel. This 
artery, extending from the Fed- 
eral Channel in Newark Bay, will 
be 9,000 ft. long, 600 to 800 ft. 
wide, and 35 ft. deep. 

The remaining $82-million 
will be used to expand and com- 
plete Port Newark over a 15-to- 
20 year period. The completed 
Newark-Elizabeth port will cover 
an area estimated at 1,300 acres. 
About 635 unused acres of 
marshland and water are included 


To Handle 11-Million Tons 


in the Elizabeth terminal. 

The combined Jersey ports, 
Corbin predicted, would handle 
11-million tons of cargo a year 
at 63 ship berths. They will pro- 
vide jobs for 18,000 on an annual 
payroll of $90-million. 

Corbin said the Port Au- 
thority was convinced that the 
availability of the proposed mod- 
ern New Jersey marine terminal 
“will prevent the loss of our port 
business to such competing ports 
as Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans. 

The bi-state agency first be- 
gan eyeing the area south of 
Bound Creek for expansion of the 
Elizabeth port in 1956. Some 
460 acres of privately owned 
land will be acquired this year 
through condemnation. Title to 
the remaining acreage will be ac- 
quired from the state. 

New Jersey Gov. Robert B. 
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Meyner said he planned to visit 
Europe late this month with 
Donald V. Lowe, authority chair- 
man, to “sell” the port. He said 
they would visit London April 
24, Dublin, April 25, and Am- 
sterdam April 30 and May 1 on 
“important trade promotion mis- 
sions.” 


State Awards Contract 
For Vehicle Insurance 


Denver—The state of Colo- 
rado has awarded a contract for 
liability and comprehensive in- 
surance on state-owned vehicles 
on a three-year basis for the first 
time. 

Lacy L. Wilkinson, state pur- 
chasing agent, said his office is 
awarding the bid on a three-year 
contract payable on a yearly 
basis at the same cost per year. 
It is subject to cancellation after 
a one-year or two-year period if 
the state desires. 

Farmers Insurance Group won 
the contract for coverage of 
1,545 state vehicles at a $9.35 
unit low bid for liability insur- 
ance and $1.01 per $100 valua- 
tion for comprehensive. 

Wilkinson said this year’s con- 
tract is 34¢ higher than last year’s 
on liability and 4¢ below last 
year’s low bid for comprehensive 
coverage. 


Electronic Brain Flunking, 
Poor in Profit Making 


St. Louis—Washington Uni- 
versity plans to expel its electronic 
brain next June. It failed to pass 
one important test—financial. 
The digital computer rented at 
$1,800 a month, was expected to 
attract commercial users, thereby 
lessening the burden on the uni- 
versity. But the school is losing 
at the rate of $20,000 a year. 
One faculty member who fa- 
vors keeping the machine is 
Harvey Cohn, director of the uni- 
versity’s computer center. He and 
Others have urged small busi- 
nesses to use the computer for 
solving problems in inventory and 
production scheduling. Few have 
come forth so far, but 17 univer- 
sity departments are using the 


computer. 


Purchasing Gains 
Radio Spotlight 


New York—A national spot- 
light will be focused on the pur- 
chasing profession May 11 when 
NBC-Monitor devotes a portion 
of its Sunday show to the opera- 
tions of this key management 
function. 

The program, starting at 6:05 
p.m. EST, will be broadcast over 
the National Broadcasting Co. 
network of nearly 200 stations. 
The broadcast coincides with the 
opening of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents’ In- 
form-A-Show and_ international 
convention at Chicago, May 11- 
14. 

Alex Dreier will do the com- 
mentary in the salute to purchas- 
ing which is being arranged as 
part of a Monitor Series called 
“America On the Go.” Dreier’s 
Sunday broadcasts highlight a 
major American activity at the 
time of its anual trade show or 
exposition. 


Stiffer Rules Sought 


On Heavy Electric Items 

Washington — The General 
Electric Company wants stiffer 
restrictions against imports of 
heavy electrical equipment. 

The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, acting on a petition from 
G.E., will study the so-called “de- 
fense essentiality” of the heavy 
electrical equipment industry un- 
der Section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The law permits the agency to 
recommend import curbs on 
competing foreign products which 
it finds are entering the United 
States in sufficient quantities to 
impair national security. But to 
do that the agency first must de- 
termine the domestic industry’s 
defense essentiality. 

Pointing out that imports of 
electrical equipment are now only 
a small percent of domestic pro- 
duction, G.E. asked O.D.M. to 
make a finding of defense essen- 
tiality. Until the G.E. petition, 
domestic producers have been re- 
lying for import protection on the 
buy-American act, which requires 
the government to purchase all 
its supplies from U.S. manu- 
facturers unless foreign com- 
petitors offer price differentials 
of at least 6% below the lowest 
U.S. bid. 


Coal Research Plans 
$1-Million Laboratory 


Pittsburgh — Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc. will build a $1- 
million research laboratory at the 
University Park development in 
suburban Monroeville. It will 
combine bituminous coal _re- 
search units in Columbus, Ohio, 
Washington, D. C., and Pitts- 
burgh. 

The construction and opera- 
tion of the laboratory will be 
financed by coal producers, coal 
customers, and Pittsburgh in- 
dustrial groups. 


Farm Tags Still Climb 

Washington—Farm tags con- 
tinue to climb. Latest Agriculture 
Department figures show prices 
received by farmers rose 4% in 
March, the biggest monthly gain 
in 7 years. Continued higher 
prices for meat, animals, fruits, 
vegetables, and eggs were behind 
the rise. 
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Stewart-Warner Corp. Develops 
Steel-Aluminum Brazing Method 


Pretreatment of Metals 
Sequence of Operation 


Chicago—The Stewart-Warner 
Corp. reports it has developed a 
successful fabrication method for 
joining steel and aluminum. 

It is a technique which requires 
brazing take place in a closely 
controlled furnace at about 1,100 
deg. F., the flow temperature of 
the brazing alloy. The techinque, 
called “Alcres,” was devised at 
S-W’s South Wind Division. 

Important steps in the brazing 
are pretreatment of the materials, 
alloy composition, and the se- 
quence of operation, according to 
Stewart-Warner. These are neces- 
sary to give the fabrication a 
strong metallurgical bond. 
Difficult Up to Now 

Welding of steel and aluminum 
has heretofore proved extremely 
difficult because of wide diver- 
gence of the melting points of the 
metals. S-W technicians claim the 
bond obtained through their proc- 
ess is gas tight, liquid tight, re- 
sistant to instant thermal shocks 
from extreme low temperatures 
of minus 320 deg. F. to more 
than 400 deg. F. The strength of 
the bond also is greater in tension 
than that of aluminum at both 
normal and extreme tempera- 
tures, and the bond is unaffected 
by fungii, high humidity, or or- 
ganic materials, Stewart-Warner 
claims. 

Aircraft-Missiles Fields Use 

The company says its “Alcres” 
process is aimed primarily at the 
aircraft and missile fields where 
metals are subjected to critical 
stresses and heats. Stewart- 
Warner also says combining of 
the light weight and high heat 
transfer characteristics of the 
aluminum alloys with the strength 
of stainless steel provides im- 
proved heat exchange devices in 
aircraft and missiles. 

The company cites one case 
where application of the “Alcres” 
technique gave a 30% weight 
saving in the design of an aircraft 
fuel pre-heater. Instead of a 
heavier all-stainless steel con- 
struction, a composite structure 
was built in which the internal 
core was Stainless steel and the 
exterior shield aluminum. 

The construction made further 
weight savings by use of alumi- 
num valves and plumbing welded 
to the aluminum shield, Stewart- 


Termed Important; 
Also Aids Process 


Stewart-Warner claims joints 
obtained by its process are supe- 
rior in many ways to aluminum- 
Stainless steel joints made by 
other presently available methods 
being used. 

The “Alcres” process, which is 
applicable to other high temper- 
ature resistant metals also, got its 
name by combining the elemen- 
tal designation of aluminum (Al) 
with cres—*‘corrosion resistant 
steel.” 


Shipping Firms Seek 
To Cut Canal Toll 


Washington—A group of lead- 
ing American ship companies 
have asked the Supreme Court to 
force the government to lower 
tolls in the Panama Canal. Such 
a move could cost the govern- 
ment up to $10-million a year 
it has been estimated. 

Among many other things at 
issue is a statute passed by Con- 
gress in 1950 to change the for- 
mula for fixing tolls. The ship 
companies claim the Panama 
Canal Company—a government 
corporation that runs the canal 
and sets tolls—is not following 
the statute. 

“The act of 1950 was supposed 
to give us relief,” said C. Dicker- 
man Williams of New York, 
representing the shipping com- 
panies, “but the government has 
denied us that relief.” 


Construction Contracts 
Drop in Dollar Value 


New York—Construction con- 
tract awards in February dropped 
about 10% in dollar volume from 
1957, reflecting decisions to cut 
back capital outlays for new 
plant and equipment this year. 

F. W. Dodge Corp., a private 
-oncern which keeps track of con- 
tract awards throughout _ the 
nation, said this was the third 
consecutive monthly drop_ in 
volume from comparable periods 
a year ago. 

The February slump was ex- 
pected to show up in the amount 
of construction “put in place” in 
March, a figure the government 
will report in the middle of this 


Warner said in its report. 


month. 


‘I’m not saying your deliveries are slow, it’s just that 


by the time your goods 


arrive, they're obsolete!’ 
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This Week’s 


| . 
Foreign 
Perspective 9° 2” 


London—Early spring commodity dealings here are finding 
purchasing agents still uncertain about general price trends. 

Jumpiness is the word for it, as purchasing agents find prices 
zigzagging within cautious limits. These movements have not. 
however, prevented Londoners from voicing some pretty definite 
views. 

Metal market experts, for example, still look for tin to rise 
strongly in the not so distant future. 

Only wrong-headed stateside attitude to that metal, some of 
them venture, is holding it back as of now. 

On the other hand, they feel copper, despite recent signs of 
strength, may well stage a price decline about mid-year. 

That’s beause a U.S. tariff might cut off American demand at 
that time. 

Then if recent firmness has been based on speculation rather 
than strong European demand strength, the copper price will 
take a tumble. 


Montevideo—Conditions in this hard-pressed South American 
Democracy are ripe for Soviet economic penetration. 

The basic problem: Uruguay needs hard currency to pay its 
international debts. 

Here’s how one business observer puts it: “If ever it should 
occur to the Soviet Union—for $200 million per year it could 
buy up all our wool, our meat and wheat, and our political 
freedom. With the cash coming in it would be hard for any 
government to tell its industry, its commerce, and its people 
not to sell to the Russians.” 

Various reports say that the Uruguayan government is getting 
prepared to do some “frank talking” to the U.S. Vice-President 
Richard Nixon when he arrives here at the end of this month. 


Paris—France reports progress in its plans to “go it alone” in 
developing nuclear energy. 

The latest move is approval for a gas diffusion plant which 
will provide France with her own source of enriched uranium. 

The French move follows unpublicized rejection last Decem- 
ber by Euratom nations of a French proposal for joint con- 
struction of an enrichment facility. 

With the exception of Italy, Euratom countries took the posi- 
tion that such a project was too costly, that European needs of 
enriched uranium could be supplied cheaply by the United States. 

Proponents of the project argued that in order to be inde- 
pendent in both industrial and military fields France must have 
its own source of enriched fuel, no matter the initial cost. 

At the moment, it appears that this “nationalistic” argument 
has won. 


Helsinki Finland—Industrialists here are looking for ways of 
expanding Finnish hard goods exports. 

None of them are happy about current situation, where Fin- 
land’s metal-using industries are almost entirely dependent on 
Soviet markets. 

Spotlight for the sales drive is South America. 

And it’s meeting with some success. Latin American coun- 
tries have already shown considerable interest in Finnish paper 
processing machinery, construction equipment, cable products 
and cargo vessels. 

Last year’s devaluation of the Finnmark should help make 
these products competitive. 


Winnipeg, Canada—The clothing industry in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada’s largest manufacturing center of work clothes, is worried. 

It is seriously concerned lest the conservative election victory 
should stampede Prime Minister John Diefenbaker into slapping 
high tariffs on imported textiles. 

The industry uses largely British and American textiles. But 
Canadian textile mills, which are in a very bad shape, have been 
pressing the government for higher duty to keep foreign imports 
out. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s Conservative party is tradi- 
tionally a high-tariff party. 

But there is some hope among the free-traders that Diefen- 
baker, who comes from the low-tariff minded West, and who 
carried with him all Western Canada, will oppose any radical 
changes in tariffs. 
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British Manufacturers 
Seek Foundry Markets 


London—Five British manu- 
facturers are pooling efforts to 
find overseas markets in the foun- 
dry machinery and plant field. 
The group is called “British Con- 
solidated Foundry Plant Manu- 
facturers”’. 

The group plans to peddle 
abroad complete new mechan- 
ized foundries and handle exten- 
sion and modernization. Its mem- 
bers produce Britain’s largest 
range of machinery and plant for 
the foundry industry. 


Standard Motor Expects 
Export Sales to Jump 


London—Optimistic after the 
international show in New York, 
Standard Motor officials expect 
car sales to North America to 
jump from 6,000 last year to 
12,000-15,000 this year. 

John Warren, export sales di- 
rector, says the problem now is 
to gear production up to Amer- 
ican demand. Standard makes 
the Triumph sedan and Triumph 


sports car. 


Austrian-Russian Deal 
Persists on Aircraft 


London—Talk of the possibil- 
ity of an Austrian-Russian avia- 
tion deal has been revived with 
reports both in Vienna and Lon- 
don that the newly established 
Austrian Airlines may buy Soviet 
jet transports. 

Denied earlier in Vienna, the 
story reappeared after party of 
British journalists and _ travel 
agents flew to Vienna on the air- 
line’s first London-Vienna flight. 
The tale has caused quite a stir 
in European aviation circles. 

A number of European airlines 
have talked with the Russians 
about an agreement to operate a 
short route across Russia to the 
Far East. The story goes that 
the first airline to buy Russian 
TU-104’s will get the flight con- 
cession. Britain’s interest in the 
Austrian Airline’s buying policy 
lies in the fact that Vickers wants 
to sell its turbo jets to the Aus- 
trians who now are operating the 
new line on four chartered Vis- 
count 770’s. 


British Analysts Report Views 
On Nuclear Power Plant Exports 


Forecast Hits $36 to $50 Million Output; 
Prediction After ‘65 Is over $182 Million 


Foreign Buyers Active 
On Zircon Market 


Melbourne — Foreign buyers 
are in the zircon market again. 
Some “fairly attractive offers” 
have been reported by Australian 
producers and exporters from 
buyers who had stayed away from 
the market for several months. 

Although no immediate price 
rise is expected, local experts be- 
lieve the tighter supplies will re- 
sult from shut-downs of rutile 
plants. They feel smaller supplies 
of zircon will result in small price 
increases. 


B.O.A.C. Plans to Use 
Britannia Turbo-Props 


London—British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. plans to replace its 
Boeing Stratocruisers with Bri- 
tannia turbo-props starting this 
fall. B.O.A.C. will sell 14 of its 
16 stratocruisers back to Boeing, 
and the remaining two on the 
open market. 

Stratocruisers now in use on 
the north Atlantic run will be re- 
placed with Britannia 312Js in 
October. Those on the West 
African run will be replaced by 
medium-range Britannia 102’s in 
early 1958. 


Wholesale Prices Drop 


Ottawa—Canadian wholesale 
prices fell in March. The official 
index of 30 industrial materials 
at the end of March was 0.6% 
below month ago levels. Dips 
were centered in wool, rayon, 
yarn, sugar, hogs, rubber, tin, 
raw cotton, wheat, iron ore, and 
bleach sulphite pulp. 


Red China Plans Alloys 


Tokyo—Peking radio says 
Communist China plans to pro- 
duce some 100 new alloy steel 
products in the next three years. 


London—British exports of 
nuclear power plant will amount 
to between $36 million and $50 
million a year until 1961, ac- 
cording to two leading analysts. 
Then, during the period 1961-65, 
exports should jump to between 
$168 million and $182 million 
a year. 

After that, nuclear plant sales 
overseas should soar even higher. 

These estimates were given in 
a joint paper by John Broderick 
of English Electric Ltd., and J. R. 
Cuthbertson of Lazard Brothers 
at the Nuclear Energy Conference 
at Eastbourne. The conference is 
sponsored by the Federation of 
British Industries. 

In the next three years, the 
two experts say, there will be a 
free-world export demand for 
about 10 nuclear power stations. 
For at least six of these, Britain 
“seems to be the most suitable 
source of supply.” 


Located on Continent 


Stations supplied by Britain 
probably would have 150 mega- 
watt capacity and be located in 
most cases on the continent. 

During the years 1961-65, the 
demand for nuclear power plant 
from other countries should 
grow, and Britain could hope to 
receive orders from North Amer- 
ica and the Commonwealth. 

Looking ahead to the years 
1966-75, Cuthbertson and Brod- 
erick said that while European, 
North American, and Australian 
demand would continue to grow, 
“sizeable” demands would come 
from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. They pointed out that 
by then, the U. S., Germany, 
France, and maybe Russia, would 
have entered the nuclear power 
plant construction field. But 
Britain, provided she had de- 
veloped her export plan success- 
fully, could expect to install 
nearly 150,000 megawatts of nu- 
clear power stations in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, 
Latin America, and the Common- 
wealth. 
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Family's Clothing Needs Could Keep Full-Time P.A. Busy 


Oak Park, Ill.—A purchasing agent rates a full- 
time job with this handsome family, all decked 
out in new Easter outfits. Thomas Brennan and 
his wife (left) estimate that the clothes, if bought 
at local stores, would have cost over $1,500. 


But Brennan paid only $129 for some dust- 
colored Australian wool woven in Italy then he 
designed and made the fashionable attire him- 
self. The 13 smiles prove that daddy’s handi- 
work was a big success. 
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Keep in Step with Business; Be Confident 


American industry has confidence in the future. 


This is shown clearly 


in McGraw-Hill’s 11th Annual Survey of Business Plans. It is true that 
industry’s plans to invest $34 million in new plants and equipment this year 
reflect a 12% drop from 1957’s expenditures but that does not tell the 
whole or even the most important part of the story. There are two key find- 


ings so far as purchasing executives are concerned: | 
1. Firms participating in the survey reported they planned to increase their 


ee 
research and development expenditures in 1958 by 14%. 
2. Reporting firms expect a 20% increase in sales by 1961—after a small 


decline established from 1957-1958. 


There is no one phase of business that offers greater opportunity to 
purchasing executives than research and development. The purchasing man’s 
position is a key one, for it is through his efforts that research and develop- 
ment workers are kept apprised of developments throughout industry. His 
seat is one that can be likened—this being spring time—to that famous 
cat-bird seat to which baseball announcers are always referring. In other 
words, the purchasing executive is in a position to see the complete picture. 

With this viewpoint, each purchasing executive can plan for and make 
recommendations that will aid the growth and development of his company. 
Take your company for example. If it is a manufacturing company, you 
probably are concerned with new products. Companies in this category, 
according to the McGraw-Hill Survey, expect that 12% of 1961 sales will 
be in products not made in 1957. What does this mean to you? 


Apply this same question to such findings as these: 
Over 90% of the companies expect their research investment to 


“pay off” in less than five years in increased sales or lower costs. 
In the years 1959-61 plans call for 62% of investment to go for 


replacement and modernization. 


Manufacturing companies reported plans to increase capacity 10% 
overall during 1958-61, compared with a 15% increase estimated 


for 1955-58. 


There is no one answer to the question of how these plans will affect you. 
The one certain thing is that they will affect you and your operation. The 
purchasing executive who studies reports such as this (See page 1) and 
discusses the findings with other management men is the one who will be 


ready to aid his company’s expansion. 


Reds Ignore Yanks Birth, not His Music 


We liked the New York Times’ comment in reporting biographical data 
about Van Cliburn, 23-year-old American, who won first prize in the Soviet 
Union’s international Tchaikovsky piano competition. 

“If they know, the Russians have not let on that Mr. Cliburn’s father 
is a purchasing agent for a big United States oil company (“But mind you, 
we don’t own a drop”) or that the Mary B. Rockefeller Foundation financed 
the young man’s trip to this capital of communism.” (See page 29) 


P.A.’s Can Always See the Whole Economic Picture 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Applauds Better Meeting 
Coverage 


Meriden, Conn. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to applaud your efforts to date. I hope 
that PURCHASING WEEK will strive to 
continue to give us more of the “meat” 
or subject matter of the various pur- 
chasing association meetings or con- 
ferences rather than simply reporting 
that so and so met here and there are 
discussed—??? 

Education is a prime aim of pur- 
chasing agents association activities, 
and there is an abundance of worth- 
while meetings and conferences being 
held which we can only attend or de- 
rive benefit from, through a newspaper 
like yours—published for purchasing 
agents. 

D. A. Ferretti 
Purchasing Agent 
The International Silver Co. 


Offers More Tire Data 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

If the Municipal purchasing agent 

mentioned in your March 3. issue 

(“Your Follow-Up File”) with the tire 

buying problem needs information that 

he feels a larger buyer and user of 

truck tires might supply, we will be 

very happy to give him any informa- 
tion that our records provide. 

Chas. V. Doolittle 

Purchasing Agent 

Great Southern Trucking Co. 


Wants Antimony Prices 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recently we subscribed to your 

PURCHASING WEEK, and we have found 
it very interesting and profitable. 

May we suggest one thing, and that 

is that the item “antimony” be added 

to the metals in the commodity prices. 

All buyers of electrotype and stereo- 

type metals will be interested in the 

market price of this item. 

H. H. Riemer 

Purchasing Department 

Watchtower Bible & Tract Society of 

New York, Inc. 


Asks for Paper Prices 


Deep River, Conn. 

Would you kindly suggest to the 
editor who sponsors the feature “This 
Weeks’ Commodity Prices” that it 
would be interesting and helpful if 
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some price information regarding the 
waste paper market conditions were 
included under the caption “paper.” 
This could be some overall figure 
or possibly broken down into major 
grades as is done in the case of steel. 
I’m sure this information would be 
very informative for those in the paper 
and allied industries. 
R. A. Kelting 
Purchasing Agent 
Uarco Incorporated 


Service Satisfies P.A. 


Detroit, Mich. 

I very much appreciate your infor- 
mation regarding the writer's letter of 
Jan. 30 relative to the “Where Can I 
Buy” article in the Feb. 17 issue of 
PURCHASING WEEK (p. 22), wherein 
you assisted in my attempt to find a 
Pocket Chum and Pal Caliper and 
Rule Protractor. 

Due to the many letters from pur- 
chasing agents all over the country 
relative to the supplier on this unit, 
we have been able to complete our 
search for these instruments. We have 
found the supplier and will complete 
our file with the writing of this letter. 

Thanking you again for publishing 
a fine paper and also for your splendid 
cooperation in this matter. 

E. F. Starfield 
Purchasing Agent 
International Milling Co. 


We’re Off on Right Foot 


Irwindale, Calif. 

I have followed with a great interest 

purchasing’s weekly newspaper from 

the preview edition. It’s off on the 

right foot and going strong. Before 

long PURCHASING WEEK will be looked 

to as furnishing the “pulse-beat” of the 
purchasing profession. 

R. A. Hardie 

Purchasing Agent 

Vinnell Steel 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . . . 


What can we do to curb steadily ris- 
ing transportation and freight costs? 


Question from: W. G. Thomas, Purchasing Agent 


Duke Power Co., Charloite, N. C. 


J. K. Parks 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 
Rahway, N. J. 


“As purchasing people we can do what we always 
ask of others—cooperate. Cooperate with our traffic 
departments by furnishing them all pertinent data 
on all major purchases and insisting that they in turn 
review all applicable methods and rates as well as 
truckload or carload consolidation possibilities that 
may apply. We should also always carefully con- 
sider quantities ordered to avoid minimum charges 


How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


and arbitraries.” 


Jack Loveland 
Reda Pump Co. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


“To cope with this problem we set up a five-point 
program: 1. Ship in volume and commodity where 
possible. Route via carriers participating in govern- 
ing tariffs. 2. Route and properly classify all ship- 
ments where we are liable. Improper routing or lack 
of routing is tisually costly. 3. Avoid carriers not 
cooperating with local terminals. Local terminals 
have many advantages that tend to help keep down 
cost. 4. Carrier preference allowed only when it does 
not work to our disadvantage. Do not route all ship- 


ments via same carrier thus eliminating or lessening this competition. 5. Audit 


diligently all transportation charges.’ 


Oakley B. Mitchell 
Morton Mfg. Co. 


Remember That You Are Important 


Over 25,000 copies of Purchasing Week 
are mailed out each week. Experience 
tells us that pass-along readership swells 
the total number of readers to 50,000 at 
the least. 

Knowing this our subscribers are likely 
to get an inferiority complex, say to them- 
selves, “I’m only one out of more than 
50.000 readers.” 

But each reader is far more important 
than he thinks. PURCHASING WEEK is 
being published for you. Your opinions 
are eagerly sought by the editors, so much 
so that reader surveys are conducted reg- 
ularly. Furthermore, some of you are 
invited to contribute to “PURCHASING 
WEEK Asks You,” which appears regu- 
larly on this page. 

There is considerable hesitancy on the 
part of some purchasing men to make 
their views known to the editor. Little 


do they know the great attention each 
letter from a reader gets. Often such let- 
ters are circulated among the senior edi- 
tors because they express opinion or criti- 
cism that is helpful. 

But perhaps the best letters of all are 
those intended for our letters column, 
“Your Follow-Up File,” which appears 
regularly on page ten. 

[his department is intended to provide 
a speaking post from which readers can 
speak to readers. Here they Can con- 
tribute their thinking to the purchasing 
profession 

The editors select the letters which 
they publish on the basis of their interest 
to readers in general. 

Opinion expressed in these does not 
always agree with that of the editors. But 
they believe it is healthy for readers to 
get “both sides.” 


Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


“Our vendors have been requested to group our 
orders according to required dates falling within the 
week and to ship on Thursday of each week. This 
has eliminated many lone shipments for which we 
would be charged a minimum rate. This procedure 
has not only cut transportation charges but has also 
eliminated considerable expediting of shipments en- 


route.” 


Sam Menduke 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


“We can curb rising transportation and freight 
costs by closer cooperation with our transportation 
department since they are up to date on the latest 
developments. They are in the best position to see 
that all incoming and outgoing shipments are being 


handled properly 


[his applies not only to the cor- 
rect routing but the method of transportation as well 
so as to take advantage 
means possible.” 


the most economical 


W. kK. Freed 
Durkee-Atwood Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Coordination of purchasing with production, in- 
ventory control, and traffic to secure sufficient lead 
time when orders are placed so most economical 
method of shipment can be obtained. Orders should 
be large enough to secure maximum loading at low- 
est carload or truckload rates. Complete F. O. B. 
terms or freight allowance and routing should be 
shown on all purchase orders so that traffic and 
accounts payable departments can take advantage of 
every possible saving when part of the contract. Keep 


back orders from vendors at a minimum because extra shipments create additional 
charges. An aggressive traflic department is necessary to secure rate adjustments 
through negotiations with carriers involved so that your particular industry is not 
strangled by competition. Consolidate small shipments in pool cars, through local 
associations, and by ‘stop in transit’ privilege on carload quantities.” 


Suggest a Question to 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Dias WATIONAL SCGENE 


NEED LAMINATED PLASTICS? Call us Monday morning 


Weekly PHENOLITE® stock reports cut delivery time 


Phone your nearest National sales office for fast, accurate answers 


on PHENOLITE-in-stock for immediate shipment. Every Monday 


morning all National sales offices receive up-to-the-minute stock 


information. Stocks include over 20 of the most used grades, includ- 


ing glass base, major paper and cotton base grades, and those 
meeting Mil Specifications. Nylon rod is also stocked for immediate 


shipment. 


Save time. Call your nearby National office any Monday morning. 


Baltimore VAlley 3-0393 
Boston . . TWinbrook 4-3500 
Chicago... . AUstin 7-1935 
Cincinnati . . GArfield 1-0632 
Cleveland .. CHerry 1-2086 
Dallas... .. ~.. DAvis 8-1733 
Detroit. UNiversity 3-3632 
Griffin, Ga. . . GRiffin 8-1308 


Indianapolis . . WAlnut 3-638] 
Los Angeles . RAymond 3-3129 
Milwaukee . BRoadway 6-6995 
New Haven . . LOcust 2-3594 
Newark .. . Mitchell 2-6090 
New York COrtlandt 7-3895 


me 


Philadelphia SHerwood 8-0760 


Pittsburgh FAirfax 1-3939 
Rochester Hillside 5-0900 
St. Louis PArkview 5-9577 
St. Petersburg . 5-5505 
San Francisco DAvenport 6-4667 
Seattle ... . Melrose 7298 
Wilmington OLympia 5-6371 


IN CANADA: 


National Fibre Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. 


Toronto .. . .LEnnox 2-3303 
Montreal AVenue 8-7536 


cs NATIONAL wwutcanizED FIBRE co. 


/ 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE © In Conada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto 3, Ontario 
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Teamwork between buyers and vendors 
can usually lick any procurement problem. 
Smooth relations at this level result in 
proper inventories, assured production, and 


COMPLEX MISSILES bring complex procurement problems. Buyer-vendor team- satisfied customers. 
work played big part in sending skyward second test earth satellite. General Electric Co., in a recent purchas- 


> In the case of a question concerning interpretation 
* of a blueprint or technical matter, who should be 
contacted, buyer or expediter? 
The buyer is responsible for issuing any and 
all changes to the order. You may contact 
the expediter who in turn will present the 
problem to the buyer. 


> How about vendors who didn’t get the purchase 

‘order? What information is available to him, such 

as who got the job, what was the successful price, 

and for what reasons didn’t the vendor get the 

job? Is there any formal set up to notify losing 
bidders? 

When a vendor submits a quotation, he can 

always contact the buyer for a status report. 

As of Nov. 1, 1957, all quotations will be 


acknowledged. 


> Is a field or desk expediter authorized to give a 
vendor permission to work overtime? 
No member of the expediting component has 
the authorization to permit overtime by any 
vendor. Permission to work overtime with 
premium pay can only come from a buyer. 


> When can a supplier accept the directions given 

’ him by engineering and be assured that he will be 
reimbursed for extra cost? 

Whenever extra costs are incurred by a 

vendor, it automatically means a change in 

the purchase order. Only a buyer is author- 


ized to change a purchase order. An engineer, 


under no circumstances, can assume. this 


responsibility. 


Here are some of the questions batted out by vendors at the seminar—and how General Electric answered 
them. Some of these questions and answers reflect particular G.E. organizational aspects, but many 
reflect fundamental challenges that must be met by purchasing in general. What would be your answers? 


When some parts of a shipment are rejected, is 
the entire shipment screened and only rejected 
parts returned to the vendor or is the entire ship- 
ment returned? 
Our need for the material will determine 
what action we will take. If our sampling 
shows an order to be unacceptable and the 
urgency is not paramount, the entire lot will 
be returned. If, however, the urgency is 
great we will take action more appropriate 
to the situation. For example, we may screen 
the lot 100%, returning the defective pieces 
to the vendor, or we may rework the defec- 


tive pieces at the vendor’s expense. 


> It a vendor hasn’t made a particular item before, 
how can you be certain he will be successful in a 
program before you give it to him? 
We can only be certain of the successful 
completion of a program by objective reason- 
ing. If a vendor has adequate facilities, ex- 
perienced personnel who are familiar with 
the general type of production being devel- 
oped, and background experience in similar 
products, it will then follow that he has as 
good a chance as anyone of being successful. 


> If a vendor makes an honest error in estimating 
the cost of a program, does he have any recourse? 
We are allowed to permit a vendor to recover 

from an honest error in estimating only up to 

but not exceeding the next lowest bidder. 

After giving a program to the lowest bidder, 

we certainly could not pay him more than the 

next lowest bidder even if his error were sim- 


REGISTERING 400 VENDOR guests at seminar was done by girls from G.E.’s own office force. 
Competitors for G.E. business mixed freely in an atmosphere of teamwork and good fellowship. 


G.E. Seminar 


ing seminar at its Missile and Ordnance Sys- 
tems Department (M.O.S.D.) in Philadel- 
phia, demonstrated a way to promote this 
teamwork. 

A cross-section of staff and operating 
personnel of MOSD met with 400 suppliers 
in a one-day seminar. Purpose of the meet- 
ing was to present to vendors the special 
requirements of the missile business and 
promote buyer-vendor teamwork to meet 
successfully these requirements. 

J. P. Benzie, manager, contract purchas- 
ing, welcomed the vendors in a morning talk 
and outlined the problems ahead. 

Quality control requirements were high- 
lighted in a talk by C. Gadzinski, manager 
of quality control engineering, following 
Benzie’s address. 

Later, vendors were divided into five sec- 


tions. Each section was briefed by rotating 


ply mathematical. WELCOMING SUPPLIERS, contract purchasing man- 
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ager, J. P. Benzie said plainly, ‘We need your help.” 


April 21, 1958 


ic 


ENCOURAGING VENDORS to greater effort, M.O.S.D. Gen- 
eral Manager, George Metcalf, stressed national security. 


Improves Buyer- 


teams of speakers on the following five 


subjects: 


1. How to do business with MOSD. 

2. Contract expediting. 

3. Quality control—materials and 
processes. 

4. Quality control—receiving _ in- 
spection. 

. Plant services and subcontract 
purchasing. 


mn 


Presentations were brief and to the 
point. Time was allowed at the end 
for questions from the vendors. Many 
questions were answered at the time, 
and opportunity was also given so ques- 
tions could be submitted for more de- 
tailed answers. Some of these ques- 
tions and answers appeared later in a 
seminar review booklet. 


MEETING VENDOR in person, Benzie greeted Mr. S. Guarino on 
Abilities, Inc., a company employing only disabled persons. 
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Suppliers Express Approval of G.E. Seminar 


@°Explanation by your personnel of the rigid 
delivery and quality requirements and of the 
frequent (but desirable) changes in design speci- 
fications certainly cleared the air for future 
negotiations between M.O.S.D. and its sup- 
pliers.9® 
Max Garber, Manager, Eastern Region 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
felt was most pleasant to know that you had 
taken time to express your gratitude . . . for a 
job well done.®® 
J. J. Brennan, Zone Manager 
Greyvan Lines, Inc. 


®°To someone like myself who is in the small 
business category, the interest and willingness 
to cooperate shown by your company is indeed 
heartening. 99? 


John A. Bauer 


within our company to give you good service 
on your purchase orders.9® 
John F. Scott 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


@@/it was an experience unique in my 29 years 

of selling and should go a long way towards 

the establishment of better understanding with 
your local suppliers. 

James T. Stewart 

Paper Merchants, Inc. 


®°We feel that the seminar was very effective 
in our particular case as it clarified many ot 
the points which had somewhat concerned 
us about our dealings.?® 

A. G. Baitz, District Sales Manager 


Robertshaw Fulton Controls Co. 


©¢Certainly, any vendor who got your “mes- 


Hatfield Precision Manufacturers, Inc. sage’ will be more sympathetic to requests 


©@The information presented will be very help- 
ful toward setting up the necessary procedure 


which in the past seemed unreasonable. 
James M. Herman 
Trico Handling Equipment Co. 


Noteworthy is that such meetings 
are not just for giant companies. Gen- 
eral Electric used only its own em- 
ployees to run the session. (Exclusive of 
luncheon help). 

No hired models or movie operators 
were used. Girls selected from G.E. 
offices in Philadelphia. 

While this meeting was held at a 
local hotel, small companies could just 
as well hold similar meetings in their 
own plants or in some meeting place 
convenient to it. 

Aside from help to vendors (see 
box), G.E. buyers cited the seminar as 
a big step toward management recogni- 
tion of purchasing’s role in the com- 
pany. Bosses saw and heard, first hand, 
some of the problems facing their buy- 
ers. 


Seller Teamwork 


WE MUST HAVE 


COPIES IM TRIPLICATE 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


REFERENCE TO CORRECT PO HUMBER 
QUANTITIES AND PRICES 
AGREE WITH PURCHASE ORDER 


MATERIALS DESCRIPTION 
AGREE WITH PURCHASE & 


~* A. 4 — 
EXPLAINING INVOICE REQUIREMENTS of M.O.S.D. through visual aid helped vendors 
to grasp reasons for billing rules. G.E.’s own girls did effective job of explanation. 


ait 2 yf 


SHOWING GUESTS PRODUCTS AND MODELS, and having specialists on hand to explain them, was important 
part of seminar. Vendors and specialists both reported learning much in face-to-face exchange of ideas. 
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ALL MANUFACTURING 
lron & Steel 
Nonferrous Metals 
Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 
Autos, Trucks, & Parts 
Transportation Equipment 
(Aircraft, Ships, R.R. eqpt.) 
Other Metalworking 
Chemicals. 
Paper & Pulp 
Rubber. .... 
Stone, Clay & Glass 
Petroleum Refining 
Food & Beverages 
Textiles... .. 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
MINING..... 
RAILROADS... 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION & 
COMMUNICATIONS... 
ELECTRIC & GAS UTILITIES. 
COMMERCIAL 


ALL BUSINESS(') 


Petroleum Refining, included under 


Plans For Capital Spending 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1957-'58, Preliminary Plans 
1957 1958 % 
Actual Planned Change | 1959 | 1960 1961 
$13 ,647 $11,129 —18% | $9,138 | $9,178 $9,130 
1,844 1,309 —29 733 748 726 
980 627 — 36 339 305 302 
1,275 1,043 —18 887 916 954 
599 623 + 4 604 652 691 
1,058 709 —33 638 651 612 
544 528 — 3 333 300 303 
942 690 —27 631 656 688 
1,724 1,569 — 9 1,349 1,349 1,282 
811 527 —35 443 474 450 
200 172 —14 191 210 210 
572 493 —14 426 455 471 
853 768 —10 737 752 647 
850 819 — 4 795 654 662 
408 347 —15 296 313 324 
987 905 — 8 736 743 808 
5,797 5,371 — 7 5,604 5,407 5,331 
450 392 —13 244 224 216 
1,396 796 — 43 796 868 911 
4,604 4,114 —11 4,053 4,372 3,913 
6,197 6,354 + 3 5,733 5,339 4,918 
7,199 6,623 — § 6,491 5,972 5,912 
38 , 437 34,011 -12 31,322 30,608 29 ,684 
both manufacturing and petroleum industry, counted only once in the total. 


Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


McGraw-Hill Co. Survey Shows 


U.S. Business Confident of Future 


Research Expenditures Will Help Offset Drop In Capital Out- 
lays in 1958; Management Expects Recovery by Year-End 


(Continued from page 1) 
expenditures into replacement 
and modernization of factory 
equipment. 

Expenditures for all manufac- 
turing will be $11 billion in 1958 
and $9 billion in 1959. But many 
1959 plans appear to be incom- 
plete, and this total may well go 
higher. 

The survey asked companies 
more than just what they actually 
planned to spend. Companies 
were also queried on what they re- 
garded as minimum and maxi- 
mum expenditures that would be 
possible during 1958-61. 

The specific questions were 
“assuming favorable economic 
conditions, what is the maximum 
annual expenditure on new plants 
and equipment your company 
would make in the years 1958- 
1961?" and “What is the min- 
imum annual expenditure on new 
plants and equipment you feel 
your company would make in 
the years 1958-1961 if business 
declined from the current level?” 

rhe answers to these questions 
indicate that 1957 expenditures 
were close to the maximum that 
companies now expect anytime up 
to 1961. This is particularly true 
In manufacturing and mining 
where the recent boom to add 
Capacity was concentrated. 

However, utilities and the oil 
industry foresee much higher po- 
tential expenditures under favor- 


able conditions because of the 
strong growth trends in these 
fields. 


For business as a whole the 
average level of spending now 


14 


planned for 1959-61 is about in 
the middle of the range com- 
panies indicate for maximum and 
minimum spending. Plans aver- 
age $30.5 billion per year, well 
above the $22 billion that was 
indicated for a year when com- 
panies were cutting down to a 
minimum. 

Therefore, it seems quite clear 
that present plans do not reflect 
a panicky attitude on the part of 
business or a widespread fear of 
a business depression. 

On the other hand, it is also 
clear that present plans do re- 
lect caution. The maximum 
figure indicated for total business 
spending in 1958-61 is an aver- 
age of $39.4 billion per year. 


INDUSTRY BY INDUSTRY 


But this caution does not mean 
that all manufacturing industries 
are cutting back (see accompany- 
ing table). The sharpest cuts in 
1958-1959 spending are planned 
by the steel, nonferrous, paper, 
automobile, and “other metal- 
working” companies—all fields 
where extra capacity is now a 
problem. 

But the electrical machinery 
industry, with many new prod- 
ucts, and a special boost from 
electronics in the defense pro- 
gram, is increasing expenditures 
4% in 1958 and plans for still 
higher expenditures in 1959-61. 

In another industry affected by 
the defense step-up, the makers 
of aircraft and other transport 
equipment have revised programs 
upward and now plan 1958 cap- 
ital expenditures within 3% of 


the 1957 level although plans 
for future years are still indefinite. 

The chemical industry, al- 
though down from 1957, is main- 
taining a relatively high level of 
spending, $1.6 billion in 1958 
and $1.3 billion for each of the 
next three years, making it the 
leading manufacturing industry 
in size of capital expenditures. 

The food and beverage indus- 
tries plan a relatively stable level 
of expenditures in 1958-59. 
Plans in the oil industry are down 
this year from 1957. But this ap- 
pears to be a temporary dip, as 
plans for 1959 are up again and 
advance plans for 1960-61 are 
already close to the 1958-59 
level. 

By contrast to other industries 
(and reflecting the longer lead 
time involved) the electric and 
gas utilities report that their pro- 
grams will peak in 1958, then 
drop in 1959-61. 

However, the sharpest part of 
this drop is in the plans of gas 
pipeline companies which are 
affected by uncertainties about 
rate regulation. The plans of elec- 
tric utilities show only a moder- 
ate decline after 1958. 

Other regulated companies 
in the trucking, airline, shipping, 
and communications fields expect 
to maintain a stable or rising level 
of expenditures in 1959-61. 


MANUFACTURING 
CAPACITY 
Manufacturing capacity  in- 
creased 5% in 1957, just below 
the 6% increase in 1956 (chart 


Percent 


Manufacturing Capacity 
1954-61 
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4% increase in 1958. But the rate 
of additions is definitely slowing 
down. 

Much of the new capacity 
added in 1958 will represent the 
completion of work started in 
1956-57. And total manufactur- 
ing capacity is planned to in- 
crease only 10% during the three 
years 1959-61. This compares 
with a total rise of 16% in 1955- 
58. 

The slowdown is very marked 
in the steel industry where plans 
call for less new capacity in 
1959-61 than was added in the 
single year 1957—and in autos 
where companies plan only 
nominal increases from here on. 

The paper industry plans to 
add capacity at only about half 
the rate of recent years. And 
there is also some slowdown re- 
ported in chemicals and _ petro- 
leum refining. 

On the other hand, a high rate 
of capacity additions will be 
maintained by the electrical, air- 
craft, and other defense indus- 
tries. Stable outlays will continue 
in the food and textile fields. 

The reason for the general 
slowdown in capacity addition is 


clear from a study of the oper- 
ating rates in manufacturing in- 
dustry at the end of 1957 (chart 
1). In many industries operations 
have declined during 1958, mak- 
ing the point even clearer. 

The companies reporting in 
this survey show an average oper- 
ating rate of 78% at the end of 
last year. This was down sharply 


from the 86% at the end of 
1956, and the 92% at the end of 
1955. 

It was also well below the 


90% rate that companies have 
indicated, on previous surveys, to 
be the preferred level of oper- 
ations in manufacturing generally. 

Only two industries, paper and 
petroleum refining, were close to 
the 90% figure at the end of last 
year. And in both cases, the 
high rate was a seasonal pheno- 
menon. Most other industries 
were operating at 80% or lower. 
And the steel industry was below 
70%. 


MORE MODERNIZATION 


One result of this unused ca- 
pacity is switch in emphasis from 
expansion to modernization. In- 
dustry is putting an unprece- 


" % of total outlays 
Ot 


60 WS Modernization 


Manufacturers Capital Outlay Plans 
—More Modernization, Less Expansion 


Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 


Il). And plans call for another 
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dented share of its capital invest-] ond, it indicates definite plans for]soning behind this switch in 


ment into modernization. 

In 1958, 56% will go for this 
purpose, with only 44% to ex- 
pand capacity (chart lil p. 14). In 
1959-61, with the shift fully 
underway, plans call for 62% 
of capital expenditures — for 
modernization and only 38% for 
expansion. 

Such a shift could lead to the 
most rapid replacement of ob- 
solete equipment and the greatest 
emphasis on cost-cutting im- 
provements since the years just 
after World War II. 


SALES OPTIMISM 


Management is extremely 
hopeful about future sales pros- 
pects according to the survey. 
That’s one of the reasons they're 
willing to plunk down so much 
cash for modernizing. 

Companies surveyed expect 
some upturn in sales before 1958 
is over. These companies (which 
are mostly the larger firms in 
their respective industries) esti- 
mate unit sales volume for all of 
1958 at 2% below 1957, which 
is less of a decline than the rate 
in the first months of this year. 

Manufacturing companies, as 
a group, plan to increase unit 


solving the problem of excess 
capacity. 

For the entire period 
1961 companies expect sales to 
be up 18%. But they are only 
scheduling 14° more capacity. 
So the rise in sales, if plans are 


1957- 


carried out, will reduce idle 
capacity and raise the average 
Operating rate In Manutacturing 


4 


to about 82°. 

Although companies have 
stated in the past (i.e. in a boom) 
that they prefer to operate around 
90% of capacity, they may come 
to accept 80-85 as a rate that 
is more typical of a highly com- 
petitive economy. Such a rate 
would still provide many profit- 
able opportunities for large plant 
investment. 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


New technology will be the 
key to industry’s plans for in- 
creasing sales. In manufacturing, 
companies now plan to have 12% 
of 1961 sales in new products, 
items not made in 1957, com- 


pared with last year’s plans for | 


new products as 10% 1960 
sales. 


Most amazing thing of all, ex- 


ol 


emphasis isn’t too hard to find. 
Industry has greatly enlarged its 
research programs in order to de- 
velop the new products, to install 
new lower-cost processes, and to 


improve the quality of present 
products for competitive mark- 
crs. 
Expenditures for research and 
Cl pment reached a record 
billion in 1957, just about 
n line with the 20° planned in- 
crease reported in the McGraw- 
Hill survey a vear ago. And this 
Vi industry plans to spend S$8- 
billion or 14! more than in 
1957. 
Manufacturers already have 
lans to increase the level of re- 
earch to almo $9.5 billion 
by 1961—a_ preliminary sure 


which, if past trends are indica- 
tive, is a conservative estimate ol 
research spending four years in 
the future. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


With conventional markets 


growing more slowly, new prod- 


ucts will become more important 


in the next few years. The esti- 
I}mate that 12% of 1961 sales}, 
will be in new products is the 


|highest ever reported in a Mce- 


sales volume 20% from 1958 to} penditures for research and de- iw-Hill survey. 
1961. This is important in two] velopment will get more of the} Industries which ranked above 
respects. First. it shows clearly|manufacturer’s dollar than plant|the average for all manufacturing | 
that industry is not figuring on a} and equipment (ch iV above).| were transportation equipment 
long slump in the economy. Sec- \fter a second look, the rea-| mainly aircraft—(42°), non- 
| 
Research and Development Plans 
What Purpose Outlays Will When Manufacturers Expect 
Be Used For Outlays to Pay Off 
P3 aG years and; 
i OVOP fiiiiiiern ig 
#EO% 2g 
iveduat Less than 3 years \ 
New products improvement 39% 
48% al % 
New \ 
processes 
YY - - 
WLLL Y JIT an 
Source: McGraw-Hill Department of Economics Chart WV 
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electrical 
chemicals 


(22%), 
“other 


machinery 


(14%), and 
metalworking” (13%). 

A significant share of indus- 
trial research and development is 
to improve existing products as 
opposed to completely new prod- 
ucts and processes. Asked to 
specify the main purpose of their 
research programs, 41% of the 
companies reported product im- 
provement, 48% reported new 
products, and 11% reported new 
processes (chart V). 

Not surprisingly, there were 
wide differences between industry 
groups. In petroleum refining, 
the percentage of companies con- 
centrating on new processes was 
as high as 42%. Similarly, the 
percentage for new processes in 
other basic industries, such as 
steel and non-ferrous metals, was 
more than twice the average for 
all manufacturing. 

But in such industries as elec- 
trical machinery, machinery, 
chemicals, autos, and_ aircraft, 
more than 90% of the companies 
specified either product improve- 
ment or new products as the 
main purpose of their research 
programs. 

Most companies expect their 
research and development pro- 
grams to pass beyond the labora- 
tory and market development 
Stages in the next few years. For 
the first time, companies in this 
survey were asked “How 
soon do you expect your research 


and development expenditures to 
re bb 
Oll. 


Year § 


day 
I . 
Only 9% of the companies 
(primarily those who do a rela- 

amount of basic 


1} 
tively large 
mVeIY cai ok 
+} 


searen } estimated that it takes 6 


re- 


vears or more for research to pay 
t (¢ t \ 
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i Jz tile I ~ 
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3ut a surprising 39°° of the 
companies reporting § estimated 
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Overtime Pay 
Ranges Lowered 


Washington—More executive, 
administrative and professional 
personnel in the lower salary 
ranges will be due for overtime 
pay under new federal wage-hour 
law regulations scheduled to take 
effect May 5. 

Such employes now are exempt 
from overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act if their 
salaries exceed limits set by the 
Labor Department’s wage-hour 
administrator. 

Barring convincing protests 
from affected firms, the exemp- 
tion cut-off will be raised to $80 
a week for executive employes 
(from $55) and to $95 (from 
$75) for the administrative and 
professional categories. 


Salary Most Important Standard 


Salary is the most important 
of several standards used by the 
department to limit the overtime 
exemption to “bona-fide” execu- 
tives, administrators and profes- 
sional employes. 

The latest revisions, designed 
to reflect “widespread increases 
in wages and _ salaries,” since 
1950, make no changes in job 
definitions and other exemption 
standards. The proposal also in- 
cludes an increase to $125 a 
week (from $100) for the “rare” 
high-salaried employe whose du- 
ties don’t meet the tests for ex- 
ecutive, administrative and pro- 
fessional jobs. In addition, the 
'Labor Department is raising ex- 
|emption figures for salaried work- 
ers in Puerto Rico and American 
samoa. 


Some Douglas Fir Tags 
Show Upturn at Mills 


Portland, Ore.—Some prices 
Douglas Fir lumber have been 
showing streneth here at North- 
tm ith yn Canadian 


de- 


‘re NOW 
DO urd 


rease 


price 
from 

nd in carload 
| and 
in 
princi- 
nzene 1s 


ld moth control. 
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To Study Bolivian Mining 


La Paz, Bolivia—Wah Chang 
Corp. is sending a representative 
tigate possibilities of 
vesting in the Bolivian mining 
ry. An announcement said 
hat columbite and tantalite, 
well as tin and tungsten matters 


sre to inve 


as 


would be discussed. 
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Special design industrial trucks can handle practically any materials movement problem. 


Industrial Power-Truck Buying Presents 


Two-Fold Opportunity, Challenge to P.A.s 


Buying industrial power trucks presents a two-fold oppor- 
tunity and challenge to purchasing agents. Intrinsic value 
must be considered, i.e., purchase cost, service, and operat- 
ing factors. But more importantly, investment value must 
be considered, i.e., labor savings, storage economies, and 


FREEING PRODUCTION of handling work at concrete block 
pliant. Moving entire storage rack reduces handling 50%. 


16 


MOVING AND HANDLING even small quantities can be 
economical with attachments on standard lift trucks. 


better use of production facilities of the plant. 

Shown here are aspects of investment value. These values 
were achieved in two ways: use of special-design trucks and 
adaptation of standard trucks. Special trucks are shown in 
the first seven pictures—bottom six show adaptations. 


“a 
of 
> 
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STORING EFFICIENCY of auto bodies is increagy 
truck. Trucks upend and store bodies vertig 


REDUCING NUMBER of trucks and changing o 
with convertible truck that handles cartons anc 


SIMPLIFYING OPERATION of dumping briquettes from dr 
solved by adapting truck with hinged platform run by wi 
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by using three-wheel special fork HANDLING TIME of paper rolls is cut by special high-lift platform truck PREPOSITIONING BIG LOADS is possible with properly designed 
tripling storage. equipped with hinged forks. Loading and unloading are quick and efficient. trucks. Load is positioned to make further operations cheaper. 


Sak ” 
AY Od 


¥ 


LOADING TIME of highway trucks are dramatically reduced. Finished goods are moved 
from end of production line in 20,000-lb. containers, loaded on van-type trucks. 


—-—- 


TOOLING TIME is lessened at draw bench because of longer lengths of wire 


ments are possible 
delivered by special truck. Die rethreading is minimized by long lengths. 


s with equal ease. 


teck is ADAPTING TRUCKS is cheaper than buying custom job. REHANDLING is cut in adaptation to permit lowering loads below AIDING MAINTENANCE HELP can be job of 
n rear. Simple hinged rig allows truck to fit on company elevator. floor level. Castings from oven are dipped into quench tank. specially adapted truck. Pallet and rig do job. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . 


Buick Names Clifford 
Director of Purchases 
Flint, Mich.—Conn L. Clifford 


has been advanced to director of 
purchases by Buick Motor Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. He 
succeeds Floyd J. Compson who 
retired. 

Clifford joined the division as 
a record clerk 3] years ago. He 
has served assistant director 


CONN L. CLIFFORD 


as 


of purchases since September 
1953. 
Herbert B. Joyce has been 


appointed director of purchases 
for Lyon, Inc., Detroit. He has 
a 20-year background in purchas- 
ing and has been associated with 
the Murray Corp.. the Detroit 
Hardware Mfg. Co., and Letts 
Drop Forge, Inc. 


B. G. Spence succeeds W. R. 
Heyman and G. W. Qualls as 
purchasing agent for Oklahoma 


Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City 

William A. Denk has retired 
as assistant purchasing agent, 


[he Chicago Screw Co.. division 
of Standard Screw Co.. Bellwood 
Hl. A member of the Chicago 
Purchasing Agents Association 
he had been with the 


firm since 

1923 
James W. Morton has been 
promoted to plant purchasins 
agent of the Reliance Division o 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon. Ohio 


He succeeds C. 
has been given 


O. Gainey who 
the direct re- 


WILLIAM B. THOMAS 
E. H. Mueller as purchasing 
agent, field operations, U.S.A., 
for H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. 
Thomas joined the firm’s Pur- 
chasing Division in 1947 as a 
junior buyer and has served as 
field buyer since 1956. 


succeeds 
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sponsibility of exercising control 
over inventories, both produc- 
tion and those in supply store- 
rooms. Morton had _ formerly 
been senior buyer for the firm’s 
Axle Division. 


Sanders Named Head 
Of Purchasing, Planning 


Janesville, Wis.—Oliver C. 
Sanders has been appointed to 
the new post of director of plan- 


ning and purchasing for the 
Manufacturing Division of The 
Parker Pen Co. The post was 
created by combining the pur- 


chasing and the planning and con- 
trol departments of the division. 

Orein G. DeLap, who joined 
the firm in March 1957, 
Sanders as purchasing agent 
Joseph Wemstrom will direct 
planning and scheduling activi- 
ties; Walter Bancroft become 
buyer; Bruce Hubbell has been 
appointed purchasing technician 
and Charles H. Heise 
method analyst under the new de- 
partment. 

Sanders joined the firm in 1920 
nd has been purchasing agent 
since 1953. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Rock River Valley 
Purchasing Agents’ Association 


succeed 


become 


past 


EUGENE LAKS has joined Adler 


New Rochelle, 
N. Y., as director of purchases. 
The last 15 years he served as 
purchasing agent for The David 
Bogen Co., Inc., New York 


Electronics, Inc., 


Arthur J. Welch has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Spring Divi- 
sion of Borg Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


John W. Green has been as- 
signed to New York headquarters 
as regional sales manager of The 
Texas Co.’s northern sales region, 
plus the District of Columbia. 
Russell R. Kibbe succeeds Green 
at Houston headquarters as re- 
gional sales manager of the firm's 
southern sales region. 


O. W. CARPENTER has been 
elected president of Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, succeeding L. B. 
McKnighi who retired. McKnight 
will continue as a director of the 
firm and serve as chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
board of directors. 


James N. Mason succeeds 
John M. Bierer as president and 
general manager of Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
division of American Biltrite 
Rubber Co., Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. Bierer has retired but will 


continue a director and vice 
president of American Biltrite. 


aS 


Oliver J. Brown, Jr., has been 
made manager of continuous 
equipment sales at Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. | 

Raymond S. Doherty has join- 
d A. W. Cash Valve Mfg. Corp.. 


] 


R. J. Dineen has been el 
manager, General 
ales. central 
Industries Group, 
out of Cleveland | 
headquarters. | 


\ ated 
Products 


region, 


1d Will Work 


William D. Howard, Jr.. has 


been named s 


les manager of the 
newly created reinforcing steel} 
department at the St. Louis plant | 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
He will be assisted by 


Albert P. | 


appointed super- | 


order division 


Flagg who was 
visor of the 
William L. Haves ha yeen 


1) 


Merle W. Kremer, genera! | 


manager of the Parts Division, 


| 
i 


en, Pa., and Gerald L 
Moran, general manager of the 
Chemical and Metallurgical Divi- 

yn, Towanda, Pa., have been 

pointed divisional vice presi- 
dents by Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts Inc., New York. 


Decatur, IIl., as vice president. 


been 


nal 


Harry X. Wilkie has 
named mid-Atlantic regi 
Davey 
Ohio. 


manager by Compresso! 


Kent. 


I. Lawrence Tabat has taken 


the post of vice president with 

Porter Cable Machine Co.. 
S' racuse, N. ¥ 

William Peters has been 

ppointed manager of the New 

| York City branch office’ of 


\merican Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Pat Lynch has been advanced 

id! manager 
Division, Aero- 
Burbank, Calif. 


nistrative sales 


\ 
gare Western 


} <LOTe:. 
i 


A. J. Ericsson has been assign- 
ed to the new post of product 
manager, merchant and industrial 
sales, by Riegel Paper Corp., 
New York. 


Gerald F. Grace, Industrial 
Chain Division, and Edward J. 
Byrne, Chisholm-Moore Hoist 
Division, Columbus McKinnon 
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GARY kK. DOBBS, JR., feeds one of his friendly goats while another 
waits. He denies goats eat tin cans, says they eat weeds and grass. 


——A P.W. Profile 


Dobbs Raises Goats for His Children, 
Buys for Standard Oil of Alabama 


Gary H. Dobbs, Jr., purchas- 


kidding about his hobby, but 
He and his 
children have a lot of fun 
their “herd” of four goats. 

Dobbs advantages 
in Owning goats. “Goats are 
friendly animals,” he says. “They 
are gentle, clean, and like Collie 
dogs, make good pets for chil- 
dren.” 

His goat-raising activities be- 
gan two years ago when he bought 
iour “stray Angoras” he de- 
scribes them. He bought them as 
his two youngsters 


two 
with 


sees real 


as 


° 4 . " 
pets for nis 


But he 


rides them all over the place. But 
Teena (seven) is still timid about 
goatback riding.” 

What do goats eat? Dobbs says 
can-eating goats are for the comic 
pages. “Some goats may eat tin 
cans, but mine don't. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these are pretty par- 
ticular. They stick to the tips of 
grass and weeds.” 


Dobbs claims goats aren't 
much trouble to care for. So he 


has time for other hobbies. He 
collects antique machinery, and 
erows boxwoods and_ azaleas. 
He’s studying, along with young 
Gary. to qualify as a radio ham. 
This follows from Dobbs’ wartime 


sees another big ad-| service as a radio-radar operator 
vantage in having a few goats|in the Navy during World War II, 
ind. They ma ood lawn-]|and a Korean-War stint with the 
€ ing t indj Air Force as radio-electronics 
Ci ( ( countermeasures operator 
five e homesite « Birm Dobbs has been purchasing 
n went at Standard Oil for 3 vears. 
l children | no 1 in} Before t time he was in the 
le at Ui 7 
“The white ones are named Sn ( 

1 Gin t He in the Pu n 
Nanny and (I ¢ | Agent \ ciation < \ na 
Midn In ly esently vin d mem- 
‘ | n } 
their names. se 

( goats cl\ O iC- 
{) Cia (ten ye 
Chain (¢ ».. Tonawanda, N. Y.., : : 
have been promoted to. sales > ituaries 
managers of their respective 
divisions. 


Four of Sun Oil Co.’s sales dis- 
tricts have new office managers: 
Edgar Kinsky succeeds Clarence 
W. Cocanougher, who retired, in 
the Columbus, Ohio, district; 
William J. Collier replaces Kin- 
sky in the Brownsville, Pa., dis- 
trict; William S. FitzJohn = suc- 
ceeds Merle S. Becker, who has 
been asigned special duties, in 
the Chicago district, Ray Me- 
Cormack replaces FitzJohn in the 
Washington, D. C., district. 


Martin K. Schnurr has been 
made president of the Strip Steel 
Division of Jones & Laughlin 


Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. 


ARTHUR A. BRAYMER 


Seattle, Wash. — Arthur A. 
Braymer, 85, registrar of vital 
tatistics and purchasing agent 
for the Seattle Health Department 
from 1906 until 1936, died 
March 31. Since 1936 he had 
been associated with Lloyd’s Col- 
lection Agency. 


CARL LEVENHAGEN 

Milwaukee — Carl  Leven- 
hagen, 74, secretary, director of 
purchasing, and a board member 
of the H. Niedecken Co., died of 
a heart attack April 2. He had 
been with the firm more than 50 
years. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


National Association of Educational Buyers — 
\nnual Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Ainn., May 7-9. 


American Management Association — Marketing 
Division Conference on Sales Forecasting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 15-16. 


Second National Convention on Military Elec- 
tronics—Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 16-18. 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Semi-An- 
qual oe and Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


independent Petroleum Association of America— 
Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Oct. 
27-28. 


American Petroleum Institute — 38th Annual 
Meeting, Conrad Hilton, Palmer House and Con- 
gress Hotels, Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 


Previously Listed 


APRIL 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Metal Powder Association— 14th Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


National Screw Machine Products Association— 
25th Anniversary Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 30-May 3. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Too! Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


British Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
couver, B. C., May 1-10. 


Natoinal Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Mining Congress — Coal Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—wWestern Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


United States World Trade Fair — 2nd Annual 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


American Material Handling Society — Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


American Steel Warehouse Association—Annual 
Convention, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, May 11-14. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


Electronics Parts Distributors Show—Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, May 19-21. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


National Office Management Association—Con- 
ference and National Office Machinery and Equip- 


ment Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 25-28. 
American Management Association — National 


Packaging Exposition, Coliseum, New York, May 
26-30 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


JUNE 


National Industrial Advertisers Association — 
Annual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 


50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annval 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annuval 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association — Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
July 3. 


SEPTEMBER 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
10-12. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—fFal! Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 
22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annval 
Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society — Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 


flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


National Electronics Conference—Hote! Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa — Products 
Show, Veterans Memoria’ Auditorium, Der 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Adol- 
phus, Dallas, Oct. 19-21. 
National Business Show—-Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


American Society for Metals — National Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastic Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 


Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 
List Your Meetings 
Associations, societies, and 


committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column, 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Japan Allocates 
Exchange Budget 


Tokyo—Only $47.4-million has been 
allocated in Japan’s foreign exchange 
budget for scrap iron imports from dollar 
areas for the first half of the 1958 fiscal 
year, starting April 1. 

This compares with $60.8-million for 
the first half of fiscal 1957 and $58.6- 
million for the second half. Actual im- 
ports in the second half of 1957, how- 
ever, totaled only $36.3-million due to 
the declining production rate of Japanese 
steel and heavy imports from, the sterling 
area. 

During the second part of last year, 

Japan bought about $30-million worth of 
scrap from Australia, India, and other 
sterling countries. This government trend 
will encourage purchases from the sterling 
area since Japanese importers are not re- 
quired to have specific budget authoriza- 
tion for sterling imports. 


Russian Scientists Use 
Electronic Projectors 


London—Electronic projectors attach- 
ed to microscopes with magnifying powers 
of more than a million enable Russian 
scientists to observe individual atoms of 
barium, Soviet sources report. 
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The electronic projector, resembling 
a television tube, has a glass retort with a 
spherical or flat bottom serving as a 
screen which is the projector’s negative 
pole. 

When a voltage of several kilowatts is 
applied to the needle electrons are 
emitted. Bombarding the screen, they 
produce a greatly magnified picture of the 
needle point and the particles adhering to 
it. 

The instrument is being used to study 
metal surfaces and the molecular structure 
of gases. 


Fibre Output Noted 


Buenos Aires—Fibre production from 
the current cotton crop is estimated at 


160,000 tons which would make the 
1957-58 output by far the largest in 


Argentine history. 


For Vodka Hangovers? 


Milan, Italy—Russia is paying the 
Italian firm of Rigamonti & Villa $50,- 
000 for equipment to open a tomato 
juice bottling plant in the Ukraine. 
The equipment, including bottlewasher, 
vacuum filler and capping machine 
capable of handling 6,000 8-oz bottles 
an hour, is scheduled for April de- 
livery. 


: film-forming 
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in storage tanks... 

in pipelines... 

in refining... 
even in consumer equipment when added 
at the refinery. 


Be sure to specify oil-soluble, instant acting, 
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One of the UOP family of superior additives 
and inhibitors for the petroleum industry. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
aan ™ . COMPANY 30 Algonquin Road, 


Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Production Control Monitor 
Forms Central Dispatch Room 


Hancock Telecontrol electromechani- 
cal system links every piece of produc- 
tion equipment in the shop to a central 
dispatch room. Each production machine 
or sub-assembly station contains a small 
box, consisting of a green light, a red 
light, a toggle-switch for machine opera- 
tor use, and a phone jack plus a key 
switch for foreman use. Stations transmit 
production, operating time, down time 
information. 

Price: about $250 per machine (for 
control of 200 machines). Delivery: 60 
to 90 days. 

Control Systems Co., Div. of Hancock 
Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich. (4/21/58) 


Side Brake Mechanism 


For Medium Duty Casters 


Adjustable brake features a formed 
brake shoe which contacts maximum area 
of tire tread in a vertical axis of the 
caster. The actuating force is in line with 
the braking force. Brake shoe is con- 
trolled by a cam action for either locking 
or release. Brake can be used with 
standard 4x4 in. top plate casters; casters 
with steel disc replaceable tired wheels, 4, 
5, and 6 in. dia.; all rubber wheels 4 to 
6 in. in dia., with hard or soft tread. 

Price: $3.50 (light-med. duty), $5 
(med. duty). Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc., Palmer, Mass. 
(4/21/58) 


Carbon Monoxide Tester 
Checks Level In Exhausts 


Oxy-Monoxo is a dual-purpose carbon 
monoxide tester which makes it possible 
to detect CO concentrations right in the 
engine exhaust stream as well as in room 
atmospheres. Direct-reading unit shows 
at a glance whether carbon monoxide is 
above or below safe concentration levels 
and also indicates the approximate per- 
centage concentration. No color-match- 
ing or reference to comparator scales is 
required. Oxy-Monoxo detects carbon 
monoxide in range of 100 to 1,000 ppm. 

Price: $35. Delivery: From. stock 
after May 1. 

Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa. 
(4/21/58) 


Stationary Air Compressor 
For Continuous Duty at 175 Psi. 


Model 2582 air compressor of 25 hp. 
is designed for higher pressures. Small, 
compact 2582 has a 120 cfm. displace- 
ment at 175 psi. and 870 rpm. It is a 
two-stage, air-cooled, electric motor 
driven compressor. By moving motor 
partially beneath one low pressure cylin- 
der, the complete unit length is only 
60% in. Width is 37 in. and height is 
42 in. Unit weight is 1,810 lb. Balanced 
design reduces vibration and _ resulting 
noise to a minimum. 

Price: $2,260 (complete, less motor). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. (4/21/58) 
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Sleeve Bearing Motors 
From % Through 15 Hp. 


Polyphase motors are designed for 
quiet Operation in air conditioning and 
pumping applications. Motors are avail- 
able in all standard enclosures for opera- 
tion on standard NEMA voltages from 
208 through 550 v. Sleeve-bearing motor 
can be mounted horizontally on wall, 
ceiling, floor, or supporting deck to fa- 
cilitate installation and conserve space. 
Motors have cast iron outer construction. 

Price: from $130 (for %4 hp., 1,200 
rpm. unit, increasing with hp. and en- 
closures). Delivery: immediate to 3 wk. 

Reliance Electric & Engr. Co., 24701 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
(4/21/58) 


Marks Capacitors 
At a 60 Unit Per Minute Rate 


Model 92A machine is a fast, flexible 
method developed for marking specifica- 
tions and trademark on tubular and flat 
capacitors with right angle wire leads. 
An air operated dial, on which pockets 
are mounted, automatically indexes to 
the printing position where the units are 
marked and then ejected. Hand pressing 
or hand rolling of the imprint is elimi- 
nated. Model 92A can also imprint other 
electrical components, such as_ micro- 
switches or pieces with uneven shapes 
or surfaces. 

Price: $6,500. Delivery: 120 days. 

Markem Machine Co., 40 Putnam St., 
Keene 66, N. H. (4/21/58) 


Thrust Washers 
Of Moly-Sulfide Filled Nylon 


Nylatron GS thrust washers are avail- 
able for design or maintenance engineers 
in a utility kit containing eighteen differ- 
ent sizes. Nylatron GS thrust washers 
have high wear and abrasion resistance, 
low surface friction without lubrication, 
are non-abrasive to contact surfaces and 
reduce chatter and noise. Line of 39 dif- 
ferent sizes of thrust washers in outside 
diameters of % to one in., and thick- 
nesses of 14,4, 3's, and ;', in. is available. 
Kit is of rigid plastic material. 

Price: $15. Delivery: immediate. 

Polymer Corp., of Penna, 2140 Fair- 
mont Ave., Reading, Pa. (4/21/58) 


Drilling Machine 
Vertical Spindle Type 


Model 2G gun-type drilling machine 
produces straight, accurate, and smooth 
holes at production rates in one single 
operation. Feed to the spindle is accom- 
plished through a magnetic clutch which 
may be remote controlled and, if desired, 
coordinated into automatic cycling oper- 
ations. Wide range of feeds is available 
to meet any condition required. Rated 
capacity of machine is % in. 

Price: $6,500 to $7,500 (complete 
with high-pressure coolant system). De- 
livery: about 6 to 8 wk. 

Edlund Machinery Co., Huntington St., 
Cortland, N. Y. (4/21/58) 
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Printed Circuit Meter 
With Tilting Meter 


Model 904 printed-circuit, voltage- 
regulated vacuum-tube voltmeter, per- 
mits the user to tilt the meter movement 
to eye level from any angle for more ac- 
curate readings. It has a magic lead 
switch that automatically shorts or opens 
test leads for zero and infinite ohms ad- 
just. Meter reads peak-to-peak and rms. 
voltages. Frequency range is up to 250 
mc. when used with the 912 probe, and 
voltage range goes up to 30,000 v. with 
the 999 hv. probe. 

Price: $34.95 (in kit form); $49.95 
(wired form). Delivery: immediate. 

Precise Development Corp., 2 Neil 
Court, Oceanside, N. Y. (4/21/58) 


Lathe Indicator 
Ends Chance of Operator Error 


Indicator is designed to enable a semi- 
skilled machinist to hold tolerances closer 
than + 0.001 in. on ordinary engine 
lathes. Sure stop maintains close toler- 
ances in the duplication of machine parts. 
Device has five adjustable stop rods 
which index accurately to allow a wide 
range of machining possibilities. Two 
dial indicators are available. One is 
graduated in 0.001 in., the other in 
0.0001 in. Unit is completely O-ring 
sealed. 

Price: $116 (quantity discount). De- 
livery: about 4 to 6 wk. 

DSC Machine Co., 21 Bertel Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. (4/21/58) 


Input Transformer 
Plug-In Type 


P-16 plug-in input transformer is 
suited for matching amplifiers to micro- 
phone and line sources. P-16 transformer 
has a center tapped primary suited to 
150, 200, 250, 500, or 600 ohm sources, 
and provides a stepup to grid impedance 
ratio of 200:1. Frequency response is 
within approximately 1 db. from 30 to 
20,000 cycles. Two heavy gage high 
permalloy shields effect very low hum 
pickup. Case dimensions are 1,, in. dia. 
by 234 in. high with a 9-pin plug. 

Price: $11.40 each. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. j 

United Transformer Corp., 150 Varick 
St., New York 13, N. Y. (4/21/58) 


Industrial Tractor Shovel 


Capacities of 10 to 27 Cu. Ft. 


Model Y-18 tractor shovel has a 2,500 
lb. carry capacity and a full 6 ft. high 
dumping _ clearance. Fully-automatic 
torque transmission eliminates clutch 
pedal and manual gear changing. Y-18 
has a rapid acceleration of 0 to 8 mph. 
in 342 sec. and a top speed of 13 mph. 
A 45-deg. bucket tip-back at ground level 
provides loading action and low carrying 
position. Safety-curve arms automatically 
locate bucket. : 

Price: $6,250. Delivery: 30 days. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
(4/21/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 
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Almost every time you turn around somebody has a new material to 
entice you. Here’s a sampling of the current crop: 


¢ Plastic-coated metal sheets are finding more product applications. 
Biggest outlets have been automobiles, trains, planes, and ships, luggage, 
appliances, and machinery housings. Construction has the biggest po- 
tential. Wall panels and doors, for instance, if made of the material could 
take considerable wear. 

Marvibond process, developed by U. S. Rubber’s Naugatuck Chemical 
Div., laminates vinyl to one or both sides of a metal sheet. Metal may be 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, copper, or brass. Naugatuck does not make 
the product; it supplies the vinyl and adhesives for the process. Other 
companies active include Hood Rubber, Shwayder Bros., O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber, Masland Duraleather, Met-L-Wood Corp. 

Fabricators are unanimous in talking about the material’s properties. 
It can be drawn, stamped, and otherwise worked to the limits of the 
metal. It even can be spot welded. 


e Electroforms of very fine grain nickel—extremely hard and flexible 
enough in thin sections to be bent by hand—have been developed by 
Metachemical Processes Ltd., Crawley, England. (An electroform is 
electro-plated metal deposited on usually a complex mold. The electro- 
form is used without its mold.) To make its high-strength electroforms, 
Metachemical covers the mold with a plastic-conductor combination. The 
tight grain structure of the plastic causes the nickel to build up a fine grain 
structure. 

Only use so far is as protection for de-icer boots on aircraft. The 
material could be used as pump liners for chemical processing, automobile 
bumpers, boat propellers—where surfaces are subject to erosion or 
corrosion. 


¢ New carbide can be processed through conventional heat-treating 
techniques. Two states are possible, annealed and hardened. Annealed, 
it can be machined to a variety of shapes. Hardened, it performs much 
like the regular carbides. Sintercast Corp. of America calls it Ferro-Tic. 


e Still more applications for glass-reinforced plastics are showing up. 
Combinations of polyurethane plastic foam with glass fibers are under de- 
velopment. Joint effort by Allied Chemical and Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
indicates the foam’s resilience, compression set, and compressive strength 
may be increased. Changing fiber length and coating lets the user en- 
gineer a foam for a particular application. The material has promise in 
shock absorbing applications. 

Steel bands, 1 in. thick were used by Pittsburgh Electrical Insulation 
Co. to keep motors from coming apart under heavy electrical surges. 
Problem is insulating them. Now the company is testing glass-plastic 
bands. They appear to have the necessary strength and electrical re- 
sistance. 


eA spring-temper phosphor bronze with three times the ductility of 
standard phosphor bronzes is on the market. Miller Co. says it provides 
improved formability, part uniformity, and less tool wear. It has the 
strength and hardness of regular spring temper bronze. Price is the same. 


® Disposable plastic oil cans are a distinct possibility if Bakelite Co.'s 
marketing plans for its new high-density polyethylene work out. Bakelite 
is exploring the idea with both oil and can companies. It believes its 
product would be competitive. The material has possibilities, too, for 
food canning. 


eA new 100% solid-epoxy coating looks good as an industrial floor 
coating. Shell Chemical Co. says its product also could find use for 
bonding new and old concrete, walkways, and tank patches. 

Elimination of solvents, claims Shell, reduces fire hazard during appli- 
cation, ends pinholing because there’s no solvent to escape, permits 
thicker coatings per pass of spray gun because of the high solids content. 


¢ Huge polyethylene parts weighing nearly 2 tons have been fabricated 
by Allied Resinous Products, Inc. For the future, it expects to cast a 
5,000-Ib. part with wall thicknesses of 11 to 15 in. Government security 
forbids the company from saying what the parts will be used for. 

Significance lies in the many applications Allied techniques will open 
up. Tanks, reactor vessels, high-pressure piping are some possibilities. 
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Submerged Arc Welder 


Permits Manual Guiding of Arc 


ML-3 machine is a mechanized unit 
which provides automatic wire feed, flux 
flow and travel speed, but permits manual 
guiding of the welding arc. Unit feeds a 
continuous wire electrode from a coil to 
a hand-held gun held against the joint. 
Gun is moved along this joint at a preset 
speed by a small monitor. A low-pressure 
air system brings flux to the gun. Flux 
drops from the gun to completely cover 
the arc at all times, yet does not flow 
ahead of the arc making it difficult to see 
the seam. 

Price: about $950. Delivery: 4-5 wks. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. (4/21/58) 


Pulse Analyzer 
Handles 100 Channels 


Model PA-100 features quartz delay 
line data storage which contributes to its 
simplicity and dependability. The read- 
out of data is accomplished by a printer 
that records both the channel number and 
pulse counts decimally on paper tape. 
[his permits rapid identification of each 
channel and also allows the spectrum to 
be scanned without erasing storage. 

Price: $9,850. Delivery: within 60 
days. 

Technical Measurement Corp., 140 
State St., New Haven, Conn. (4/21/58) 


Air Hammer 


For Close-Quarter Work 


Bantam Bully Model SP-2-900B has 
straight hendle for one-hand operation 
in close-quarter or blind-spot work. It 
can be suspended from overhead reels for 
use on production lines. Tool measures 
+'4 in. long, weighs 20 oz., and uses 6.5 
cfm. of air. Metering trigger permits con- 
trol of blows from O to 13,000 per min- 
ute. Slip chuck snaps in or out 24 tools 


used for scaling, chiseling, and peening. 
Pools can be locked in eight different po- 
LIONS. 

Price: $52.50. Delivery: immediate. 


Superior Pneumatic & Mfg., Inc., 4758 
Warner Rd., Cleveland 25, Qhio. 
(4/21/58) 


Tapping Head 
Features Improved Clutch 


Straight-line action of the clutch offers 
a 100% driving surface, increasing its 
power to twice that of the former clutch. 
Manufacturer claims this basic design fea- 
ture also provides sensitive, rapid re- 
sponse to light pressure on the drillpress 
lever and insures easy, accurate tapping. 
Clutch life is said to be doubled, because 
the drive is always evenly distributed over 
the surface of the clutch facing. 

Price: from $62.50 to $100. Delivery: 
immediate after May 15. 

Jarvis Corp., Stack St. & Peace Ave., 
Middletown, Conn. (4/28/58) 


Type | WHAT IT’S LIKE 


How the Popular Stainless Steels Compare 
WHERE IT’S USED WHAT IT COSTS 


tanks. 


201 | Low-nickel stainless. High| Passenger trains, auto| H.R. strip, 36.00 
work hardening, same as| trim, appliances, beer bar-| HR rods, 40.00 
301. Good availability.| rels, truck bodies, dairy| Sheets, 48.50 


CR strip, 45.00 


be drawn deeper than 201. 


202 |General purpose  low-| Cookware, flat ware, oth-| HR strip, 39.00 
nickel, same as 302. Canj|ers same as above. 


HR rods, 40.75 
Sheets, 49.25 
CR strip, 49.25 


ware. 


301 | High work hardening. Of-| Appliances, auto trim,| HR strip, 37.25 
fers high strength with| sanitary equipment, doors,| HR rods, 42.00 
high ductility. playground slides, cook-| Sheets, 51.25 


CR strip, 47.25 


ment, 


302 |General purpose. Hard-| Passenger trains, sinks,| HR strip, 40.50 
enable by cold working | utensils, 
only. equipment, textile equip-| Sheets, 52.00 


food processing| HR rods, 42.75 


CR strip, 52.00 


shafts, 


410 | Heat-treatable stainless | Machine 
for general purpose use.| components, cutlery, pump | HR rods, 32.00 


equipment. CR strip, 40.25 


parts, aircraft] HR strip, 31.00 


food processing | Sheets, 40.25 


430 | Non-hardenable, general} Auto transmission coolers,| HR strip, 32.00 
purpose stainless. Can be | aircraft components, rail-| HR rods, 32.50 
spun and formed. road tank cars, _ sinks,| Sheets, 40.75 

cookware. CR strip, 40.75 


HR—Hot rolled. CR—Cold rolled. All 


prices per Ib. 


Stainless Steel Expensive Material 
But P.A.s Can Save by Knowing Types 


New York—Compared to most other 
design materials, stainless steels are ex- 
pensive. Knowing your material, though, 
will help you save your company some 
money. 

Stainless is expensive because its in- 
gredients, mostly nickel and chromium 
besides iron, are expensive. And it’s a 
touchy product to make. But its well- 
known properties make up for its price. 

Three groups (chart above) make up 
the most popular types of stainless. The 
newest, the 200 series, is gaining in pop- 
ularity. It’s a development of the nickel- 
shortage days, using little nickel. 

The many different kinds of stainless 
available complicate selection. Each kind 
fits a particular need. And each has its 
own particular properties and behavior 
while it is being treated. 

The designer usually has the responsi- 
bility of specifying which type to use. 
But the purchasing executive is in an ex- 
cellent position to suggest alternates based 
on his knowledge of the availability of 
various types, forms, and finishes. 

All types of stainless fall into one of 
three basic groups: martensitic, ferritic, 
and austenitic. Martensitic stainless is 
hardest at room temperature. Heat treat- 
ment provides a wide range of mechani- 
cal properties. Type 410 is the most 
popular martensitic stainless. 

The ferritic type 430 has a_ higher 
chromium content. It resists corrosion 
better than the martensitic types. 

The last group austenitic, offers good 
ductility. Its members have excellent cor- 
rosion resistance. Number 302 is the 
most popular. 

The 200 series is also made up of 
austenitic steels. They can be interchanged 
with the 300 series for most applications, 
and is the lowest-priced stainless. But 
because of minor differences, preliminary 
tests may be necessary to determine the 
best fabricating practice. 

Every stainless steel application has 
certain requirements. Here are a few: 

e Resistance to corrosion by certain 
media. 

e Avoidance of contamination of some 
product. 

e Resistance to oxidation and carbur- 
ization at high temperatures. 

Stainless steels vary considerably in 
resistance to corrosion. Generally the 
more chromium in their makeup, the 
more resistance they have to corrosion. 
Which type you pick will depend on the 
application. 
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Here's an example: A stainless is 
wanted for a corrosive industriai atmos- 
phere. Type 410, or any of the 12% 
chromium steels, develops a superficial 
rust after a short exposure. The rust pre- 
vents further corrosion, but ruins the 
appearance of the metal. 

Type 430 has a higher percentage ol 
chromium, takes longer than 410 to form 
the rust film. Types 301, 302, and 304 
will not form a film and will remain free 
of discoloration. But you pay more fo! 
these than you do for 430 or 410. The 
question, of course, is how important is 
the freedom from discoloration in_ this 
application. 

You're not likely to run into trouble 
in selecting a stainless steel as long as you 
lean on the producers. They have picked 
up a vast amount of experience in how 
stainless behaves under various condi- 
tions. Most applications have already 
been typed. 

But fitting a stainless to a new or un- 
proven application requires some care- 
ful consideration. The producers recom- 
mend that you confirm your selection by 
tests. Here also, they can help. 

You can buy stainless steel in the same 
standard forms and sizes as other metals. 
The chances are youll buy it from a ware- 
house, less stainless is ordered at one 
time than carbon steel. The warehouse, 
likely, has the facilities (PW, Jan. 13, 
page 20) for some pre-cutting to size for 
you. If you're a big user, of course, it 
will be cheaper to have your own ma- 
chines, such as slitters and shears. 

Producers offer a wide variety of fin- 
ishes. Here, too, is an opportunity to 
save. The basic finishes range from a 
pickled surface to a bright byffed finish 
Choice of finish should depend on the 
end product and the techniques used to 
make it. 

For instance, if much metalworking is 
involved it would be cheaper to buy un- 
polished stainless and polish it yourself 
after the product is made. On the other 
hand mill-polished stainless is a good buy 
if little work is required. 

Remember, too, that the higher the 
finish you specify the more it is going to 
cost you for packaging and shipping. The 
brighter finishes require protective coat- 
ings. Your supplier can help you in 
choosing a coating that can be best re- 
moved in your plant. 

The producers are gearing themselves 
to meet demands for new and different 
finishes. 
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Remote Stirrer 


Resists Corrosion 


Non-contaminating remote stirrer is 
tory, pilot plant, and 
industrial use. It consists of a Teflon 
lated Alnico V magnet which is 
placed into a fl or a vessel containing 


suitable fo1 


encapsu 


material to be agitated. It is operated by 
a commercial magnetic stirrer. It stirs 
solution at a constant speed. 

Price: 86¢ each (in lots of 100) to 
$1.89 each (in lots of 100). In sizes rang- 
ing from 4 in. dia. by 8 in. long to 


0.490 in. dia. by 154 in. long. Delivery: 
immediate. 

U. S. Gasket Co., Plastics Div. of 
Garlock Packing Co., Camden, N. J. 
(4/21/58) 


Walkie Platform Truck 
Handles Heavy Skid Loads 


Model h mpact power unit 241% 
in. h nd n. longer than load 
| made possible 
power, two 

the drive unit. 


Stan t n 30 to 72 In. 
| ein | 24, or 30 in. 
widt Speeds are in 1 or decreased 
by varving t k voltage rather than add- 
ne re 

Price: $2.025 (6 or 7-in. lowered 


~ 


height); $2,058 (9-in. lowered height); 
$2,086 (11 in. lowered height). Delivery: 
Up to 10 wk 

Raymond Corp., 108-164 Madison 
Ave., Greene, N. Y¥Y. (4/21/58) 


Small Power Press 
Has Automatic Roller Feed 


British-made Abro power press Is suit- 
able for blanking, piercing, clipping. and 
embossing of light gage metals, plastic, 
wire, and other light materials. Automatic 
feed accepts coil or strip stock up to 5 in. 


wide, and is variable over the feed range 
of O to 3 in. Press is rated at 2'2 tons, is 
driven by a '2 hp. motor, and operates at 
ISO spm. Standard fixed stroke 1s 12 in.; 
ram adjustment is >*s in. Die bed meas- 
ures & in. left-to-right and 5 in. front-to- 
bac 

Price: $475 (complete); $450 (without 


electric). Delivery: immediate to 4 wk. 
Wharton Unitools, P. O. Box 202, 
Valley Stream, L. LL, N. Y. (4/21/58) 


Marking Machine 
Automatically Feeds, Marks, Ejects 


Model 496 machine is designed to auto- 
matically feed, mark, and eject small 
cylindrical ordnance components, with 
four groups of identification markings on 
the flat end surface of the work piece. 
Equipment features an air operated press, 
a Six-Station motor driven Geneva index 
table, and a vibratory parts feeder. In 
operation, parts travel in a counter-clock- 
wise direction in parts feeder bowl and 
down an inclined chute to an air operated 
escapement. 

Price: $7,500 to $10,000. Delivery: 
6 to 8 mo. 

Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., East 
Hartford, Conn. (4/21/58) 
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Nameplate Marker 
Works Automatically 


No. 222 nameplate marking machine is 
pneumatically operated and solenoid con- 
trolled. Unit utilizes a roll principle of 
indenting the marking. Interchangeable. 
l-head-design marking type is contained 
in an inner case which nests the name- 
plate. As the master chase is moved into 
the machine head, a micro-switch auto- 
matically actuates the pressure roll be- 
neath the chase, quickly impressing the 
type into all blank panels of the plate in 
one stroke. Marking capacity is 500 to 
700 plates per hour. 

Price: $1,345. Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 

Jas. H. Matthews & Co., Inc., 3942 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (4/21/58) 


Air-Motor Jack 
Has a 25-Ton Capacity 


\ir-motor jack 1725-R is designed fo1 
heavy-duty applications in railroad repail 
hops, on construction jobs, and for gen- 


eral industrial use. Model is available 
vith toe lift. Equipped with trundling 
indie and large semi-pneumatic tires, 


ick can be easily moved. Jack features 
high efficiency spur gearing, antifriction 
bearings, pressure lube fittings, automatic 
shut-off at top and bottom of rise, and 
positive safety controls. 

Price: $635 (without toe lift); $685 
(with toe lift). Delivery: immediate. 

Jack Div., Joyce-Cridland Co., 2027 E. 
First St., Dayton 3, Ohio. (4/21/58) 


Transformers 
For Use In Transistor Circuitry 


['T stvle of transformers are intended 
for use both as a conventional coupling 
transformer and as a blocking oscillator 
transformer. Interlayer insulation be- 
tween windings is of the thinnest practical 
material, consistent with wire sizes, in 
order to reduce the leakage inductance 
as much Units are safely 
ated at 200 v. de., 125 C., and built to 
MIL-T-27a requirements. Units have 
spherical shape of about 0.4 in. dia 

Price: S85 (kit containing 40 different 
ratios). Delivery: immediate. 

PCA Electronics Inc., 16799 Schoen- 
born St., Sepulveda, Calif. (4/21/58) 


possible. 


High-Thrust Motors 
From One to 40 Hp. 


Vertical P-base motors are designed for 
direct mounting on high-thrust pumps. 
Motors are available in all standard en- 
closures—protected; totally-enclosed, fan- 
cooled; and explosion-proof. Construc- 
tion features include a neoprene shaft 
slinger; a cast iron conduit box with tight- 
fitting, indexed neoprene lead gasket; two 
eyebolts for ease of handling; and easy-to- 
read stainless steel nameplate. 

Price: $608 (for 742 hp., 900 rpm. 
model). Delivery: immediate to 8 wk 

Reliance Electric & Engr. Co., 
24701 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
(4/21/58) 
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Management) 


New Challenges 


ing Economy. 


Jr. 


Company, Inc., 
New York 36, N. Y. 339 pp. 


Published 


$5.00. 


Changes 


Management in a Rapidly Chang- 


Edited by Dan H. Fenn, 
by McGraw-Hill Book 
330 West 42nd St., 
Price: 


in the social and 


political environment of the na- 
tion are happening faster and 
faster in the 20th century. These 
changes and new developments in 
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technology, transportation, 
communication have put 
fessional management on 
economic “spot.” Just how the 
manager should adopt to, deal 
with, and prepare for these con- 
stant changes is the theme of 
this book. 

The 14 essays in this volume 
are a carefully edited version of 
the materials presented at the 
Harvard University Graduate 
School’s 27th National Business 
Conference. They are written by 
an outstanding group of busi- 
nessmen, government officials, 
and economists. 

Though by no means complete 
in their scope, the articles do 
touch on a number of the most 
vital areas of business in today’s 
economy. The social and eco- 
nomic implications of today’s 
world on the professional man- 
ager come in for a deep and 
thorough analysis in a number 
of the articles. Marketing, popu- 
lation changes, labor, and auto- 


mation are a few of the other 
areas covered in this excellent 
study. 


New Look at Labor 


The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power. By Edward H. Cham- 
berlin. Published by the American 
Enterprise Association, Inc., 1012 14 
St., N.W., Washingten 5, D.C. 48 pp. 
Price: $1.00. 


In this management oriented 
booklet, the author’s contention is 
that labor unions have grown 
rapidly in the last decade, but 
the economy has not adapted to 
this change. He feels that we 
must take a new look at labor 
from a “more fruitful level of 
thought.” 

Professor Chamberlin goes on 
to discuss the power of the unions 
and the need to subject them to 
social control. He feels that the 
unions have grown from the un- 
derprivileged to the overprivi- 
leged member of the economy. 
He makes an excellent argument 
for his “power” thesis. 

The author also discusses the 
effects of modern unions on 
profits, finance, wages, and infla- 
tion. 


All About Plastics 


Concise Guide to Plastics. By Her- 
bert R. Simonds. Published by Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 318 pp. 
$6.95. 


Price: 


Many practical questions about 
the uses, properties, cost, or 
sources of plastics is answered in 
this book. Subjects covered in- 
clude properties of commercial 
plastics, applications, processing 
techniques, available forms. A 
particularly useful chapter dis- 
cusses production figures and 
lists prices of American com- 
mercial plastics. 

Tables help in selecting the 
proper plastic for a given job. 
Future trends and probabilities 
in plastics are also discussed, 
along with a rundown of the new- 
est materials and _ production 
methods. There are even descrip- 


tions of plastics still in the 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


Vibrating screens are described 
in 14-page catalog. Complete 
data and specifications on pul- 


sating-magnet screens, concen- 
tric-action screens, unbalanced- 


pulley screens, grizzly bar screens 
and screening feeders is included. 
It also gives photographs of 
typical applications and installa- 
tions. Catalog is available from 
Syntron Co., 936 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. 


Five standard-model lapping ma- 
chines are described in 4-page 
catalog section. It explains prac- 
tical application of these units 
for laboratory and/or production 
use. Complete data and specifica- 
tions are also given. Copies may 
be obtained from Syntron Co., 
936 Lexington Ave., Homer City, 
Pa. 


. CONCEPT in 
“PRECISION 
MASS PRODUCTION 

FINISHING 


is a 
MECHAMATIC tinishing equipment , 


Process for finishing parts too 
large, too delicate, or too com- 
plex for other finishing methods 
is described in booklet 71-10- 
5M. Process uses high-speed 
directional flow of abrasive in a 
fluid mass. Booklet can be ob- 
tained from Mecha-Finish Corp., 
Sturgis, Mich. 


“Cincinnati Cutoff Wheels” is the 
title of new booklet No. PG-336. 
It describes these wheels and the 
characteristics of the three bond 
types in which they are available: 
resinoid, rubber, and reinforced 
resinoid. Section devoted to cut- 
off practices and a table of sug- 
gested gradings for cutoff opera- 
tions is also included. Booklet 
is available from Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Products Div., Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 
9, Ohio. 


Standard O-rings are described in 
bulletin OR-57. Bulletin also lists 
C/R compounds formulated for 
a broad range of industrial pur- 
poses, together with hardness 
ratings, compatibility and tem- 
perature ranges. Bulletin is avail- 
able from Chicago Rawhide Mfg. 
Co., 1301 Elston Ave., Chicago 
22, Ill. 


Anti-corrosion coating called the 
“Niphos” process is the subject 
of new bulletin. Reference to 
comparative costs and a table of 
corrosive media to which “Nip- 
hos”-coated items are resistant is 
included. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Tube Reducing 
Corp., P. O. Box 959, Passaic, 


laboratory stage. 


N. J. 
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Complete line of end seals, crys- 
tal holders and mounts, and tran- 
sistors and diode closures are de- 
scribed in 16-page catalog No. 
657D. Complete physical dimen- 
sions and line drawings of over 
1,000 different styles and sizes of 
Military and RETMA type her- 
metic seals and their appropriate 
part numbers are included. Cop- 
ies are available from Hermetic 
Seal Corp., 29 South 6th St., 
Newark 7, N. J. 


“One Third Mile Per Hour” is 
the title of a new 16 mm. sound 
film portraying construction of a 
soil cement roadway with a P&H 
Single Pass soil stabilizer. The 
film was taken during actual road 
building operations in Michigan 
and tells a complete job story in 
15 min. Film is available from 
Soil Stabilizer Division, Harnisch- 
feger Corp., 4400 West National 
Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Methocel is described in new 60- 
page handbook. Chemical com- 
position, preparation of solutions, 
effect of additives, gelation of 
solutions are described. Its use 
in foods, pharmaceuticals, paints 
and paint removers, ceramics, 
etc. is also included. Booklet is 
available from Organic Chemicals 
Sales, The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 


“Data Required” guide for speci- 
fying corrosion-resistant centri- 
fugal pumps is available. Guide 
tabulates “Data Essential for Suc- 
cessful Solutions of Pump Prob- 
lems’, defines some misunder- 
stood terms and nomenclature 
used in the industry. It also in- 
cludes a description of “Pump 
and System Characteristics.” 
Guide can be obtained from Cen- 
trifugal Pump Department of 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Milwaukee 
46, Wisc. 


Definitions of relay terms are 
given in 16-page _ booklet. 
Twenty-one diagrams illustrating 
contact arrangements and voltage 
and current parameters is also in- 
cluded. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from Potter & 
Brumfield, Inc., Princeton, Ind. 


Standard industrial bucket ele- 
vators are described in new bul- 
letin. It describes the “balanced 
design” of the elevators whereby 
all the components chain, 
sprockets, takeups, bearings, 
buckets and pulleys are “mated” 
or matched for their rated ca- 


pacity. Drive selection data is 


also included. Bulletin is avail- 
able from Chain Belt Co., Dept. 
PR, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


Price changes in the wire, rod 
and strip manufacturing industry 
are summarized in 4-page bulle- 
tin. It includes information on 
Monel, Nickel, Inconel, Inconel 
“xX”, Ni-Span-C and stainless 
steels. Bulletin may be obtained 
from Techalloy Co., Inc., Rahns, 
Pa. 


Complete line of Herman Nelson 
heating, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning products is covered in 
bulletin 7Ol. Automatic filter 
section and its adaptation to heat- 
ing and ventilating units, indus- 
trial unit heaters, and air condi- 
tioning units is described. The 
bulletin also includes illustrations 
and descriptions of other Her- 
man Nelson equipment. Bulletin 
is available from Dept. PD, 
American Air Filter Co. Inc., 215 
Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 


How the proper silane finish can 
benefit users of reinforced plastics 
is told in an 8-page illustrated 
booklet. Called “From Flying 
Machines to Flyrods, From 
Rockets to Radios” (Bulletin 
SF-1094A), it describes how 
“Union Carbide” silane finishes 
A1100 and A172 put force in re- 
inforced plastics. To get a copy, 
write to Silicones Div., Union 
Carbide Corp., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Retractile cords for communica- 
tions, home, and industry is de- 


scribed in 16-page booklet. It 
includes illustrations showing a 
variety of applications for re- 
tractile cords and lists all the 
many sizes and types of power 
cords and other standard items. 
Copies are available from Koiled 
Kords, Inc., Box K, New Haven 
14, Conn. 


Chemical milling and metal fin- 
ishing is described in new bro- 
chure. The advantages and 
engineering applications of chem- 
ical milling and the operations 
involved both pictorially and 
graphically are described. Infor- 
mation on the Dow and HAE 
processes (processing of magne- 
sium), color anodizing, vacuum 
cadmium plating (only process 
that eliminates hydrogen embrit- 
tlement) and other important 
metal finishing processes is also 
included. Brochure is available 
from Anadite, Inc., South Gate, 
Calif. 
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High Lift Channels 


Lift truck channels fit 10,000 
lb. capacity Yale gasoline truck. 
They can raise a 4,000 lb. load 
to a height of 30 ft. for special- 
ized handling jobs and mainte- 
nance work. Channels have an 
overall collapsed height of 220 
in. Overall height permits a wide 
spacing of channel rollers and 
effective channel bracing for load 
rigidity throughout the full range 
of lift. Lifting speeds of 20 ft. 
per min. loaded and 21 ft. per 
min. empty are possible. Lower- 
ing speeds are 31 ft. per min. 
loaded and 20 ft. per min. empty. 
Niné-in. face dual-drive tires on 
the truck provide 36 in. of tire 
surface on the ground at the front 
end of the truck. Price: $10,000 
(for lift without attachment). De- 
livery: varies with customer spe- 
cifications. Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Yale Materials Handling 
Div., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. (4/21/58) 


Charcote Primer-Coater 


Charcote CIC-21 is a corro- 


sion inhibiting neoprene coating }| // 


with built-in primer. Protective 
coating offers ease and flexibility 
of application, long lasting re- 
sistance to weathering, chemical 
fumes, salt spray, and corrosive 
creep. CIC-21 contains five in- 
gredients selected for their cor- 
rosion inhibiting nature. Another 
feature is the coating’s tenacious 
adherence to steel, bronze, alum- 
inum, stainless steel, and galvan- 
ized iron. Coatings can be 
brushed on, rolled on, sprayed, 
or used as a dip. Coatings are 
available in quart, gallon, 5 gal., 
and drum _ containers. Price 
$8.25 per gal. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. Charleston Rubber Co., 158 
Stark Industrial Park, Charles- 
ton, S. C. (4/21/58) 


Automatic Roll Feeds 


Automatic roll feeds fit any 
press. All attachments for in- 
stalling are furnished, including 
crankshaft disc and connecting 
linkage. Accurate stock move- 
ment is assured even without 
pilots. Perfect blanking is of- 
fered, with no waste of stock. 
Original setting is maintained re- 
gardless of use or wear. No 
ratchets or pawls wear down or 
throw off feed spacing. Each of 
two wedges has four points of 
contact to safeguard accuracy. 
Clutch is not affected by oil or 
grease. For instant reversal of 
feed direction simply shift feed 
finger spring from one lug to the 
other on the opposite side. Har- 
dened and ground precision rolls 
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made from solid bar maintain 
constant exact alignment. Price: 
from $151.17 (Model A, 1 in. 
length and 1/2 in. width of feed), 
$166.30 (for back to front in- 
stallation), and $12.65 (roll lifter 
extra). Delivery: immediate. 
Jaco Devices, Inc., 102 High St., 
Hingham, Mass. (4/21/58) 


Precision Flow Switch 


FS25 pottermeter precision flow 
switch makes possible immediate 
and accurate detection at pre-de- 
termined flow rates. It will acti- 
vate a switch for indication and 
control in chemical and industrial 
processes. It will detect faulty or 
partly-open valves admitting 
liquid before or after processes 
and can be used in industrial 
chemical processes as a_ start, 
stop, safety, and sequencing con- 
trol. In nuclear reactors, where 
a Slowing of the flow of coolant 
will bring about a dangerous rise 
in temperature, the Pottermeter 
precision flow switch warns im- 
mediately that prompt re-control 
is necessary. Operating in a nor- 
mal temperature range from 
—85 F. to +550 F., the unit can 
also be constructed to function at 
higher and lower temperature ex- 
tremes. FS 25 switch will operate 
at any line pressure, in cither 
liquid or gas, and even when 
completely submerged. One-in. 
unit will detect flows as low as 
Y% to ¥%2 gpm. Price: from $25 
to $200 (in sizes from %4 in. to 
2% in.). Delivery: within 30 
days. Potter Aeronautical Corp., 
Route +22, Union, N. J. 
(4/21/58) 


Fluid Drives, Couplings 


Compact small-size Flexidyne 
dry-fluid drives and couplings are 
identified as 5D and 5C. They 
are designed for 4, 43, 42, and 
¥% hp. motors at 1,750 rpm., and 
are recommended for use with 
light machines subject to jam-ups 
or to enable small motors to 
handle heavy starting loads. The 
5D and 5C drives and couplings 


include cushioned starting, 
100% efficiency at full load, and 
protection against overload. 


Price: $29 to $31 (No. 5D Flexi- 
dyne drives); $23 (No. 5C Flexi- 
dyne couplings). Delivery: im- 


mediate. Dodge Mfg. Corp., 
1957 William St., Mishawaka, 


Ind. (4/21/58) 


Panel Enclosures 


NEMA type | panel enclosures 
house electrical and electronic 
controls. Thirteen standard sizes 
range from 16x12x6% in. to 
42x24x856 in. Enclosures are 
made of 14-gage sheet steel. 
Each enclosure has a removable 
steel panel for mounting electri- 
cal or electronic controls. Doors 
have lift-off hinges and plated 
flush latches which latch on clos- 
ing. There are mounting holes 


on the back for mounting the en- 
closures on walls or machinery. 
Standard finish is a baked white 
enamel interior and a gray prime 
coat exterior over phosphatized 
surfaces. Price: from $20 to $40 
(depending upon size of the en- 
closure). Delivery: immediate. 
Hoffman Engineering Corp., An- 
oka, Minn. (4/21/58) 


Air-Cooled Condensers 


Type BC air-cooled condens- 
ers with centrifugal fans are de- 
signed for indoor applications 
requiring ductwork. Capacities 
are available for refrigeration and 
air conditioning requirements. 
Centrifugal fans allow the con- 
densers to be used in two ways. 
In summer, equipment room air 
can be exhausted to the outdoors. 
In winter, condenser heat can be 
utilized within the building, sav- 
ing on fuel cost. Condensers 
feature turbo-flo coils with fin 
design for greater heat transfer. 
Multiple circuiting may be had 
on request when several com- 
pressors are to be used with one 
condenser. Condensers are de- 
signed with ceiling mounting to 
save floor space. Price: $300 to 
$8,000 (capacity, 2 to 50 tons). 


‘| Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. Halstead & 


Mitchell, 700 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (4/21/58) 


‘| Two-Bolt Type 


Flange Blocks 


Malleable iron construction 
eliminates breakage of pillow 
blocks and flange blocks. Com- 
pact design permits usage in 
smaller spaces than with other 
blocks of comparable load rat- 
ings, according to manufacturer. 
Compact design also means light 
weight. All popular standard 
commercial shaft sizes from 2 
to 1,%¢ in. are available. Price: 
from $6.30 (% in. size) to 
$10.45 (1,%% in. size). Delivery: 
immediate. Browning Mfg. Co., 
Maysville, Ky. (4/21/58) 


Guiding System 


Automatic air guide system 
controls movement of wire and 
felt. Consists of three units; the 
motion transmitter with palm, 
which touches the wire and felt; 
the guide which moves one end 
of the guide roll forward or back- 
ward into the correct position; 
remote control system by which 
the guide roll can be observed 
from the machine operators sta- 
tion. Price: $2,000-$5,000. De- 
livery: immediate. Pusey and 
Jones Corp., Wilmington 99, 
Del. (4/21/58) 


Silicone Resin 
R-64 silicone is useful as a 

base for aluminum paints to op- 
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erate in the 500 to 1,200 F. 
range. Resin is especially de- 
signed for cold-blending with al- 
kyd, melamine, and acrylic type 
baking enamels to give them 1m- 
proved color and gloss retention, 
thermal stability, and resistance 
to weathering. Such paints are 
used as protective coatings for 
aircraft engines and _ exhaust 
stacks, truck and auto engine 
manifolds and mufflers, furnace, 
ovens, stove and heater doors, 
and metal smoke stacks. With 
R-64  silicone-modified baking 
enamels can be prepared that 
offer distinct operating advan- 
tages at temperatures in the 300 
to 500 F. range. Price: $2.20 to 
$3. per lb. Delivery: immediate. 
Silicones Div., Union Carbide 
Corp., 30 East 42nd St. New 
York 17, N. Y. (4/21/58) 


Stainless Steel Pump 


One-in. suction by %4-in. dis- 
charge stainless steel pump has 
a corrosion-resistant drip basin 
as an integral part of the casting. 
It also has an alloy splash plate 
which covers and protects the 
motor or pedestal. Pump fea- 
tures a closed impeller, cast with 
is in. internal passage. It has 
a one-piece sleeve and impeller 
to eliminate shaft wear and cor- 
rosion attack without gaskets. 
Pump’s small capacity and mod- 
erately high head (100 ft. TDH) 
accommodate a large percentage 
of all reported applications in the 
chemical industries. Price: about 
$200. Delivery: 2 wk. Ampco 
Metal, Inc., 1745 South 38th St., 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. (4/21/58) 


Decimal Keyboard 


Versatile decimal keyboard 
can be integrated into a wide 
range of electrical and electronic 
systems. Model 410 provides 
rapid manual digital input to a 
variety of devices such as plot- 
ters, computers, paper-tape prep- 
aration units, and control equip- 
ment. Model 410 contains 10 
decimal and three optional-as- 
signment keys. Each of its key- 
operated, single pole-double 
throw switches has three taper 
pin terminated leads for flexibil- 
ity in terminal strip installation. 
The 3-ft., 41-wire cable includes 
leads for the power-indicating 
light at the base of the keyboard. 
Unit is also available without the 
housing or cable, for custom in- 
Stallation. Price: $145. Delivery: 
immediate. Electrodata, Div. of 


Burroughs Corp., 460 Sierra 
Madre Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 
(4/21/58) 


Nylon Flare Nuts 


Nylon flare nuts provide a 
tight seal and can be temperature 
cycled up to 300 F. without leak- 
ing. In addition, they resist loos- 
ening by vibration and will not 
shear plastic tubings when over- 
torqued. Flare nuts are especially 
designed for sealing Nylaflow ny- 
lon pressure tubing to a metallic 
flare body. (Nuts are standard 
S.A.E. 45 deg. flare recom- 
mended for use in systems with 
maximum pressure of 250 psi.) 
Resilient nut yields under ten- 
sion in the area of pressure on 


the flare, providing a firm grip- 


ping action. Nylon flare nuts are 
available in ¥%, |, 44, °, and % 
in. sizes. Price: from $6.93 (% 
in. size per 100 pieces); $4.51 
‘; in. size per 100 pieces); 
$6.06 (4 in. size per 100 
pieces); $7.94 (,% in. size per 
100 pieces); $8.82 (% in. size 
per 100 pieces). Delivery: im- 
mediate. Polymer Corp. of Penn- 
sylvania, Reading, Pa. (4/21/58) 


ae 


Coolant Nozzle 


Full-Flo aerator coolant noz- 
zle is designed to deliver a heavy, 
non-splash, stream of aerated 
lubricant or coolant. Nozzle is 
furnished assembled to a flexible, 
all-metal wire braided armor 
hose which may be bent to any 
desired position. Set position will 
be held until again changed. A 
¥s in. NPT solid male coupling 
is standardly furnished on the 
machine end of the assembly. As- 
semblies will be supplied in 
standard 9 in., 12 in., and 15 in. 
overall lengths. Special lengths 
and fittings may be had. Price: 
from $1.10 (6 in.) up through 
$5.75 (36 in.). ID’s vary from 
¥g in. to % in. Delivery: im- 
mediate. Universal Metal Hose 
Co., 2133 South Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago 23, Ill. (4/21/58) 


Two-Way Radio Device 


Quiet channel automatic radio 
device provides operators of mo- 
bile radio systems isolation-booth 
quiet and privacy. Selective de- 
vice assures private two-way ra- 
dio communications by blocking 
out all unwanted messages when 
the channel in use is being shared 
with other systems. Completely 
automatic, the device keeps a 
radio receiver silent until another 
operator in the same radio sys- 
tem depresses his press-to-talk 
switch to transmit a message. 
This action sends out a constant 
low-frequency tone, not heard 
through the speaker, which trig- 
gers the quiet channel device on 
the receiver and turns on the 
receiver speaker. Upon comple- 
tion of the transmission, the 
speaker is turned off automati- 
cally, Price: $100. Delivery: im- 
mediate. RCA, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(4/21/58) 
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“A Niost Welcome 
Source of Timely 


Purchasing Information!” 


says W. J. Cullen, Director of Purchasing, Pepsi-Cola Company 


“Purchasing Week ig a welcome paper in the purchasing field. It gives excellent basic information in one 
single imely source—something [ve always wanted. Commodity prices and other trend data 
are reported in detail. The entire combination of editorial material is terrific. 

PURCHASING WEEK gives me a quick summarization and analysis of important news without 
being too difficult for fast skimming. As a charter subscriber I’m looking forward 
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Resin Base Film Used For Wrapping 


San Leandro, Calif.—A special 
polyethylene resin which can be 
extruded into film has been de- 
veloped for use as an overwrap 
for bread. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., developed the resin, 
and Crown Zellerbach engineers 
perfected an inexpensive attach- 
ment which made it possible to 
use Spencer’s film on high-speed 
automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chines. 

Called Crown-Seal, the plastic 
overwrap is being successfully 
marketed in Eureka, Calif. Ac- 
cording to a Crown-Zellerbach 
spokesman, the new material pro- 
longs the shelf-life of bread by 
one to two days, reducing waste- 
ful returns for the baker, the 
company claims packaging costs 
for the baker using Crown Seal 
will run from 25 to 35% less 


pany ’s Western-Waxide Division 
is currently offering the material 
to the bakery industry nationally. 

The Western - Waxide de- 
veloped conversion attachment, 
which sells for about $1,500, fits 
AMF standard and super wrap- 
ping machines for use with 
Crown-Seal. The division will ini- 
tially sell and install the attach- 
ment which does not restrict the 
machine to polyethylene wrap. It 
can also be used for cellophane 
and waxed paper wrappers with- 
out mechanical adjustment. 


Sargent Builds Addition 


Huntington Park, Calif.—Sar- 
gent Manufacturing Co., maker 
of aircraft parts, hydraulics, ser- 
vomechanisms, gears, and subsur- 
face oil well pumps, has built a 


than cellophane wrap. The com- 


30,000 sq. ft. addition to its plant. 
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Enameled Steel Volume Production Begins 


Pittsburgh—Volumn production of normalized enameling steel 
in coil form has begun at the Irvin Works of U. S. Steel Corp. 
Production previously had been limited to cut sheets. 

Vitrenamel in coils is available in from 16 to 
in. wide and up to 50,000 Ib. coil weight. 
and slit by the user to any length or multiple of widths, enabling 
the manufacturer to maintain a more flexible inventory. 


22 gage, 24 to 60 
The coil can be sheared 


Kaiser Plans to Close 
Reduction Facilities 


Tacoma, Wash.—Another pro- 
duction cutback has been an- 
nounced by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. Kaiser will shut 
down its 41,000-ton/year reduc- 
tion plant here on May 1. 
Combined with another pro- 
duction cut at Kaiser’s Mead re- 
duction plant, this move reduces 
the company’s aluminum produc- 
tion to 75% of capacity, or 408,- 
OOO tons a year. 

It also is expected to force re- 
duction at Kaiser Aluminum’s 
alumina facility at Baton Rouge, 
La. 

The company said main rea- 
son for cutbacks is “continued 


refusal of the General Services 
Administration to purchase alu- 
minum which Kaiser Aluminum 
contends the government is obli- 
gated to buy under one of its 
supply contracts with the com- 
pany.” 


Edgecomb Remodels 
Plant for Warehousing 


Nashua, N. H.—E 
Steel of New England, Inc. is 
modifying a 40,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing in Slatersville, R. I., for ware- 
house operations. The company 
plans to expand their inventory 
and services in these larger facili- 
ties, and will handle aluminum, 
brass, stainless, and carbon steels. 


In Seadrift, Texas, 


rate of 25 million Ib. a year. 
Bakelite believes that 10 to 
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15% 
polyethylene sales will switch over to the high-density material. The 
company is producing the material at the competitive price of 43¢ 
a Ib. in natural color for 20,000-lb.-and-over quantities. 


Bakelite Making High Density Polyethylene 


New York—Bakelite moved into the high density polyethylene 
market this week in competition with five other big producers, 
Phillips, Celanese, Hercules, Grace, and Koppers. At its Institute, 
W. Va., plant, Bakelite is producing the material by the Ziegler-type 
catalysis process at an annual rate of 30 million lb. Packaging is 
done automatically (picture above). 

another Bakelite high-density polyethylene 
plant is soon to produce Phillips-type resins at a planned production 


of the present low-density 


Fibreboard Organizes 
Packaging Group 


San‘ Francisco — Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp. has created 
a new operating division, the 
Packaging Group, to coordinate 
the three West Coast packaging 
divisions. 

The company also announced 
installation of a $500,000 off- 
machine coater at its Antioch 
plant. The machine will be able 
to apply a wide variety of coat- 
ings to paperboard in widths up 
to 92 in. and at speeds up to 
1,000 fpm. 

The machine is expected to 
benefit Fibreboard customers 
purchasing asphalt drums, bulk 
rubber cases, camelback cores, 
beverage cartons and carriers, 
field picking lugs, and dried fruit 
cartons. 
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Lead-Zinc Aim, 
Get More Uses 


(Continued from page 1) 

Robert Hendricks, sales vice 
resident of Consolidated Mining 
nd Smelting Co. of Canada, who 
ieads the research organizing 
ommittee said: 

“No limit has been set on ex- 
venditures for research. Funds 
vill be provided for any project 
eceiving approval of the indus- 
ries’ development committees of 
he (lead and zinc) associations.” 

Purpose of the program is to 
‘appropriate new knowledge, 
1ew products, and new uses—all 
iimed at increasing world wide 
consumption of lead and zinc,” 
Hendricks said. 

Funds totaling $50,000 a year 
have been allocated in salaries 
for the research program director 
and his staff. 

Improved promotion and sell- 
ing of lead and zinc also were 
advocated as ways to boost mar- 
kets for the two metals. 

S. D. Strauss, vice president, 
American Smelting & Refining 
Co. and president of American 
Zinc Institute, called for better 
contact between lead and zinc 
producers at one end and pur- 
chasing agents’ and designers at 
the other. Strauss announced that 
the A. Z. 1. is hiring a special en- 
gineer for Detroit to keep pur- 
chasing agents and auto designers 
informed on zine die castings and 
other industry developments. 

Milton Immermann of Walter 
Dorwin Teague Associates (con- 
sultants) told lead-zine delegates 
they should improve contacts and 
services to zinc fabricators and 
die casters, reaching those who 
design and specify. 

Lead-zine leaders didn’t leave 
St. Louis without a look to the 
future. Ralph C. Miller, Jr., as- 
sistant manager, Sheet Metal 
Products division. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., said the 
proposed research program would 
help 1958 to better 1957 in sales 
of lead and zinc. And sales in 
1960 could be over 3 million tons 
(23.4%) over the 1956-57 aver- 
age. Miller predicted that by 
1965 lead and zine will have 
gained at least 3343 % over the 
record year of 1956. 

“What the industry needs,” 
said Miller, “is a more aggressive 
attitude toward advertising prod- 
ucts and expanding outlets.” Mil- 
ler’s solution: Full-steam basic 
research. 

Jean Vuillequez, vice president 
of American Metal Climax, Inc., 
charged that the U. S. Govern- 
ment was the principal culprit in 
causing Overproduction by _ its 
stockpiling purchases. 

To offset overproduction prob- 
lems, Vuillequez proposed more 
attention be given to “develop 
better statistical tools,” so that 
trends can be quickly spotted. 
He also cited a need for more 
new markets for lead and zinc. 


Greyhound Express Hits 
All-Time Revenue High 


Chicago—Greyhound Corp.'s 
package express operations set 
an all time revenue high of 
$13,366,397 in 1957, 21.9% 
above 1956. This was the largest 
gain shown by any of Grey- 
hound’s services. 

The gain is attributed in part 
to establishment of a new pickup 
and delivery service. 
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PARENTS OF VAN CLIBURN, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey L. Cliburn, read 
newspaper story telling of their son’s musical success in Russia. 


P.A. Papa Proud of Son Who Wins 
Piano Honors in Soviet Competition 


Kilgore, Tex.—An oil com- 
pany purchasing agent’s love of 
music, plus a mother’s music 
teaching ability, has paid off in 
world-wide fame for their pianist 
son. 

Van Cliburn, 23, son of Har- 
vey L. Cliburn, a_ purchasing 
official for Socony Mobils Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. here won 
first prize in the Soviet Union’s 
International Tchaikovsky piano 
competition at Moscow last week. 
Emerging victorious among 49 
contestants, young Cliburn was 
immediately tabbed by his Rus- 
sian admirers as the “American 
genius.” 

Thrilled by the news, his 
father told Purchasing Week: “I 
couldn't be much happier if the 
national recession were to end 
tomorrow. 

“Tam only sorry I wasn’t in 
Moscow to see him achieve one 
of his greatest successes. My wife 
and I try to attend every one of 
his concerts we can. But we 
couldn't make this trip.” 


The elder Cliburn, who has 
been with Magnolia 32 years and 
in its purchasing department 
since 1940, said his son chose a 
Career in music at an early age. 

“My wife was a concert pianist 
when I married her,” he ex- 
plained. “Now she teaches mu- 
sic. She began teaching Van 
even before he could walk. 

“My son made his first public 


appearance at three when he 
played second piano with his 
mother. We _ were living in 


Shreveport, La., at the time, and 
he was quite a hit.” 

Asked from whom his son in- 
herited his talent, Cliburn re- 
plied: “The talent he gets from 
his mother and his love for music 
from me.” 

He explained that his son 
studied at the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York and has won 
many prizes. Among them are 
the Edgar N. Leventritt Award 
in 1954 and a Walter Damrosch 
prize for post-graduate studies at 
Juilliard. 


Texas Attorney General Rules 
Judges Must Name County P.A. 


Dallas, Tex.—The Texas at- 
torney general has settled a poli- 
tical hassle over appoinunent of 


a purchasing agent for Dallas 
County. Attorney General Will 
Wilson ruled that the county 


commissioners’ claim to author- 
ity for the appointment was un- 
constitutional and that a panel 
of district judges and the county 
judge should fill the job in ac- 
cordance with a 1957 law of the 
State Legislature. 

The ruling arose from a con- 
troversy which followed the 
resignation last February of 
county P.A. C. H. Haggard in 
disagreement with the commis- 
sioners Over purchasing policies. 

Harold S. Wickham, formerly 
assistant county budget director, 
was named P.A. by the Commis- 
sioners after Haggard’s resigna- 
tion. But he did not move into 
office until the legal tangle was 
cleared several weeks ago and his 
appointment was confirmed by 
the judges’ panel. 

Wickham immediately made 
three proposals to streamline the 
Dallas County purchasing de- 
partment. He urged: 

1. Private industry experts be 
invited to help write Dallas 


County contract specifications. 

2. Hiring of a specifications 
expert. 

3. Preparation of an opera- 
tional manual to determine de- 
partment policies. 

One more idea 
name the county purchasing 
agent has been proposed _ by 
County Commissioner Lynn 
Lawther. He wants legislation 
passed to make the appointment 
the responsibility of the Dallas 
Clearing House Association, a 
group of Dallas bank presiderts. 
He claims the appointment by 
judges will not insulate the pur- 
chasing position from politics. 


on how to 


Westinghouse Sales Up; 
Appliance Layoffs End 


Columbus, Ohio—Signs of in- 
creased sales saved the jobs of 
600 to 800 workers at Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s Columbus 
Appliance plant last week. 

The company cancelled sched- 
uled furloughs because a recent 
sales increase “has permitted us 
to change our earlier plans for a 
sizable layoff.” 
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|.A.M. Vetoes Contract 


(Continued from page 1) 
sion funds were created; in three, 
health and welfare funds were 
added; in seven others, health 
and welfare contributions were 
increased. Twenty-nine of the 
contracts, B.N.A.’s survey shows, 
are for two years or longer. 

Significant bargaining activity 
last week centered on the Pacific 
Coast where the International As- 
sociation of Machinists posed a 
strike threat against Lockheed 
Aircraft. The union demands 
sizable wage increases and fringe 
benefits. 

1.A.M. members’ voted to 
strike, if necessary, after vetoing 
a Lockheed settlement offer of 
1S¢ hourly wages (13¢ immedi- 
ately plus 2¢ cost of living on 
April 28). 


Catch-up Payment 


Union negotiators claimed the 
13¢ represented no general wage 
increase but was merely a catch- 
up payment to bring Lockheed 
into line with current wage scales 
of other major airframe missile 
makers. The 1.A.M., biggest un- 
ion in the industry, also is nego- 
tiating with other West Coast air- 
craft firms. 

Having won a 20-24¢ hourly 
wage increase from Republic 
Aviation in New York, the union 
is moving to tighten up its na- 
tion-wide settlement pattern in 
1958. 

Reports coming out of Detroit 
at this point discount the prob- 
ability of an industry-wide auto 
strike, in large part due tc a 


bargaining climate that has 
turned sour on Reuther. One of 


seven of his members is out of 
work now, and the U.A.W. strike 
fund will not come near the goal 
that Reuther and his lieutenants 
wanted. 


Reuther to Settle for Less 


Informed estimates of the situ- 
ation now say that Reuther will 
have to settle for far less than his 
big profit-sharing proposal 
which has not gained much popu- 
larity among the rank-and-hle— 
unless some fringe gains, such as 
the medical care area, can be 
labeled as profit-sharing to help 
the U.A.W. chief save face. 

If Reuther does not get away 
from the automotive bargaining 
table with all he wants, it ap- 
pears that he will not go away 
precisely hungry either. Auto 
management, via General Motors 
as the leader, has offered to ex- 
tend the current contract. 


Would Get 13¢ Hr. Increase 


Extension would mean U.A.W. 
members in the auto plants would 
get 13¢ hourly wage increases in 
two yearly increments, based on 
productivity, plus — protection 
against cost-of-living increases. 
Detroit theorizes Reuther might 
settle eventually for this, if the 
companies up the annual pro- 
ductivity ante from 2.5% to % 
figure closer to the current Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics index of 
3.9%. 

PURCHASING WEEK in ¢ 
survey of Labor Department set- 
tlements, finds these highlights: 

e Trucking—Teamsters in the 


—_ 


Southeast, Southwest and Central 


Labor Observers Await Auto Pact: 
Detroit Bargaining Holds Pattern 


Survey Shows Settlements in Five Fields; 


With East Coast Firm 


States have signed a_ two-year 
contract calling for 10¢ hourly 
increases this year, 7¢ next year. 
Employers agreed to pay $3 per 
week per employe into pension 
funds, with the contribution go- 
ing to $5 in 1960. The rate is 
currently $2 per week. Addi- 
tionally, employer welfare pay- 
ments go up 25¢ a week, to 
$2.50 per employe. 


Negotiations Reviewed 


e Refining—Esso Standard, in 
a working agreement pending 
settlement on wages, has agreed 
to a transfer clause protecting 
workers at its Bayway, N. J., re- 
finery against hardship from 
transfers to lower-class jobs. A 
worker who is 60 years old with 
30 years of service, will take no 
pay cut for transfer to a lower- 
rated job. Others transferred will 
receive former pay rates for two 
weeks plus one week for each 
year of service. After that, on 
the basis of one week for each 
year of service, they will be paid 
at an average of old and new 
scales before finally going per- 
manently onto the lower scale. 

e Chemicals—Merck & Co. 
has instituted at its Rahway, N. J., 
and Danville, Va., plants a sev- 
erance plan providing up to 12 
weeks of dismissal pay for 
workers with 25 years of service. 
Merck workers at Philadelphia 
(where a severance plan was al- 
ready in effect), Rahway and 
Danville also get average 12¢ 
hourly pay increases. 

e New England metalworking 
—Three companies, Stanley 
Tools, Fafnir Bearing, and Amer- 
ican Hardware, have signed new 
contracts providing 4% wage in- 
creases, with a minimum of 8¢ 
per hour. 

¢ Communications Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
for 12,950 workers, and Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., for 18,500 
employes, have granted pay in- 
creases ranging from $2.50 to $5 
weekly. 


Du Pont to Cut Tags 
On Three Plastic Resins 


Philadelphia—Effective May 
1, Du Pont Co. will reduce the 
prices on three of its plastic res- 
ins. Two cent per pound reduc- 
tions will be made on “Alathon 
34” and “Alathon 37.” It will re- 
sult in a price of 37¢ per pound 
on truckload shipments. 

A similar reduction in the 
price of “Alathon 31” will push 
down the truckload price to 39¢ 
per pound. A company spokes- 
men stated that the reductions 
are being made in order to 
broaden the market for these ma- 
terials. 

On the same date of the above 
price cuts, Du Pont will raise the 
price of “Alathon 18.” This poly- 
ethelene formulation, used for 
molded housewares, will sell at 
35¢ per pound after May |. The 
boost will be 2’2¢ per pound on 
this product. 

Du Pont reports the increase 
in the price of “Alathon 18” is 
being made due to a “reassess- 
ment of manufacturing costs.” 
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Defense Work 
Value Challenged 


(Continued from page 1) 
show a gradually rising volume 
of new orders for military hard 
goods production— which hit 
roughly $2 billion in March 1958. 
Monthly awards for Defense De- 
partment construction have gone 
up from $40.6 million to about 
$72.2 million. 

Actually, the figures don't 
show a rise as great as Defense 
Department economists expected. 
They believe, however, that the 
statistics fail to show the real im- 
pact in new military business. 
Official figures on obligations— 
that is, new orders—cover only 
firm contracts. 

Of late, however, military pro- 
curement officials are issuing 
many so-called “letter contracts” 
or “letters of intent” to get new 
production under way _ before 
firms contracts are negotiated. 
Letter Not Fiscal Obligation 

The letter contracts simply tell 
the company that the military 
will contract to buy a certain 
item but that the precise quantity 
and detailed terms have still to 
be determined. The letter con- 
tracts are issued in advance as 
a means of cutting lead times— 
the contractor can receive ad- 
vance payments on the project 
and is allowed to prepare for 
production just as though he had 
a firm contract. The letter con- 
tract is legally binding and is 
followed by a firm contract usu- 
ally in about 60 days. 

But according to criteria set 
up by Congress and the General 
Accounting Office, the letter con- 
tracts aren’t counted as fiscal ob- 
ligations in the government’s 
bookkeeping. 

During January and February, 
the Pentagon estimates that about 
$500 million worth of letter con- 
tracts were awarded. This sum, 
added to the $2.8 billion worth 
of new production orders listed 
by the Defense Department for 
this period, is impressive. 

Orders Keep Work Going 

Pentagon experts have one rea- 
sonable explanation of why few 
earthshaking signs of a big de- 
fense speed-up are being felt na- 
tionally. They say the bulk of 
the new contracts are based on 
long known military procurement 
plans, and in many cases the new 
business represents only “follow- 
on” orders to existing production. 
Contractors have expected the 
orders and have had no reason 
for additional boosts in employ- 
ment, capacity, inventories, and 
the like. 

In effect, the spurt of new de- 
fense orders is fundamentally sus- 
taining defense employment, out- 
put, and materials purchasing— 
not producing the kind of impact 
on plant expansion, employment, 
and inventories that all the hulla- 
balloo over the defense speedup 
would lead you to expect. 

Remember that before the cur- 
rent spurt in new orders, there 
was a long drought in military 
contract awards. : 

If the volume of new orders 
hadn’t started to rise in the last 
couple of months, we would now 
be faced with widespread cut- 
backs in employment, plant shut- 
downs, and such, resulting from 
the phasing out of many older 
projects. Instead, the overall ef- 
fect is now one of stability in de- 
fense business. : 


Eastern Crude Oil Tags 
Feel Western Pressure 


New York—Eastern states’ oil 
prices are coming under further 
pressure due to cuts in the price 
of heavy fuel oil in the far west. 
Fourteen deg. gravity and heavier 
crude oils have been reduced 20¢ 
per bbl. by Standard Oil Co. of 
California. 

This represents the second 
such reduction in crude this year. 
Basic reason for the price reduc- 
tions are tremendous inventories 
at West coast refineries. West 
coast stocks of producers are cur- 
rently double their 1957 totals. 

Other reductions for differing 
grades of crude were less than 


20¢ per bbl. Twenty-six deg. 
gravity and lighter crude oil 


prices from Standard remain un- 
changed. 

At present West coast reduc- 
tions have had no effect on 
Eastern prices. But should further 
cuts take place, California fuel 
oil would become competitive 
with fuel oil in New York harbor. 
Current discounting in New York 
is not yet considered widespread 
enough to cause a general East 
coast reduction. 


Wholesale Up; 
Industrials Dip 


(Continued from page 1) 
processed foods. These rises were 
enough to push the total index up 
to 119.7 (1947-49 equals 100)— 
0.6% above the February level. 
But a closer look at non-agri- 
cultural items reveals a different 
kind of story. Prices either held 
steady or fell in 11 of the 13 
major industrial categories. 
Metals and metals products 
showed a 0.3 dip, mainly as a 
result of the 2¢ slash in the price 
of aluminum. Fuels also declined 
a full 1% because of a 1.9 point 
drop in the cost of petroleum 
products. 

Other declines were reported 
for structural non-metallic min- 
erals, textiles, lumber and wood 
products, and machinery and 
motive equipment. 

But despite these numerous de- 
clines, the overall index of non- 
agricultural commodities _ re- 
mained steady at 125.7. This was 
because a sharp rise in the ‘“‘mis- 
cellaneous” category (reflecting a 
big boost in the cost of manufac- 
tured animal feed) offset the other 
declines. 


Morris Elected 
Dallas P.A. Head 


Dallas—John M. Morris of 

Lone Star Steel Co., has been 
elected president of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Dallas. 
Other officers chosen at the 
April business meeting of the 
Dallas P.A.’s were Paul Talley, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., first 
vice president; Harold M. Stock- 
ton, Dallas Power & Light Co.., 
second vice president; and Fred 
D. Bradley of Southern Union 
Gas Co., who was _ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
Following the business session, 
the education committee pre- 
sented a program on value analy- 
sis. Leonard F. Loehr, security 
engineering division of Dresser 
Industries, Inc., was discussion 
leader. 
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New York—lIf business has 
not already reached a recession 
bottom, the rate of decline is at 
least slowing down with a level- 
off in sight, purchasing executives 
in key industrial areas throughout 
the country believe. 

Business survey committee re- 
ports for March, compiled by 
purchasing agent associations in 
seven cities and regions, lean at 
least toward the hopeful, if not 
entirely optimistic side. 

As reported in the N.A.P.A.’s 
National Business Survey three 
weeks ago, new orders showed an 


improvement in some sections. 
The production situation, al- 
though headed downward, gave 
signs of improvement. Inventory 
reductions still were in progress, 
but the pace was slower and 
hand-to-mouth buying at peak or 
near peak levels. 

Here are key comments ex- 
tracted from various reports by 
the men who do the nation’s in- 
dustrial buying: 


Chicago—Generally there are 
no significant changes in business 
conditions from a month ago. 


lowest point since 1954. 


below. 


Manufactures 
Durable 
Non-Durable 
Minerals 


Autos 


Industrial Production, Total...... 


Consumer Durable Goods, Total. . 
Major Consumer Durables...... 


Other Consumer Durables....... 


Industrial Production Down Two Points 


Washington—Industrial production dropped 2 points in March— 
to 128 on a seasonally adjusted basis (1947-49 
the seventh consecutive month of decline and left the index at 


100). This was 


The drop from the August 1957 peak comes to nearly 12% — 
somewhat greater than the 10% drops in the 1948-49 and 1953-54 
recessions. As usual, hard goods bare the brunt falling to “135”°— 
some 17% below year-ago levels. Details are shown in the table 


—1958— 1957 

Mar. Feb. Mar. 

ecebe Leeks 128 130 145 
eva aww a 129 131 147 
ee ee re 135 137 163 
5 he geen ied 124 125 131 
Se en 113 119 132 
Ere 105 110 132 
re 103 111 139 
eat atten 93 107 149 
ae ee eee 109 107 114 


This Week’s 


sive pump priming. 


up from the trough. 


for purchasing because it 


made today. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
down, more and more emphasis is being placed on the nation’s 
so-called economic “built-in stabilizers” 


rather than on expen- 


It is hoped that the anti-slump weapons 
which aim at keeping up consumer purchasing power can hold 
the economic line until normal factors take over and pulls us 


This raises the question: Just how effective have these stabilizers 
been? To the extent that they have offset income drops stemming 
from job losses, they have worked fairly well. An example is 
the latest income figures: Wages and salary payments in March 
dropped $1.1 billion on an annual basis. But transfer payments 
(unemployment insurance and social security) rose $9.6 billion, 
overcoming more than half the income loss from layoffs. 

Still another question arises: Has this been enough? proponents 
for stepped up “stabilizer” aid point out that: 

¢ Due to rising wage rates, weekly benefits now amount to a 
smaller portion of weekly salary than several years ago. 

¢ More restrictive eligibility requirements have cut down the 
number of recipients in same states. 

¢ Many workers have exhausted their benefits. 

This adds up to a persuasive argument for federal extension 
of unemployment benefits to give needed financial relief to indi- 
viduals and take up some of the 


economic slack. 


The McGraw-Hill Department of Economics survey of industry 
plans for plant and equipment expenditures (see capital invest- 
ment, pg 1) indicates most companies do not expect a deep or 
prolonged recession. The figures show aggressive planning for 
substantial long-term growth. And the survey has special meaning 
clearly 
emphasis on research and development of new products. In only 
three years, an expected 12% of sales will be in products not 


illuminates the booming 


This re-emphasizes an earlier point: Get unscrewed from the 
desk and find out what’s in store for you. 


If Recession Hasnt Hit Bottom, 
At Least Decline Slowing, P.A.s Say 


However, the impetus of the 
downward movement has less- 
ened over the past three months. 
While there is still slippage in 
production, the decline is at a 
slower pace; and order backlogs 
are just about holding their own, 
with a trace of improvement in 
some areas. Unemployment may 
be nearing the peak as there are 
indications of waning in its rapid 
rise. 


Cincinnati—The March re- 
port showed the first encouraging 
signs in four months. Production 
looked better and the backlog of 
orders improved slightly. Seventy- 
two per cent of the purchasing 
men believe the recession will hit 
bottom within three months. 


Cleveland— That we have 
reached the bottom and condi- 
tions are leveling off is the opin- 
ion expressed by many of the 
Business Survey Committee 
members. Some industries con- 
tinue on a short work week while 
others work a full five-day week, 
and we are still getting optimistic 
hints of a gradual upturn in the 
third and fourth quarters. 

The figures for March show a 
little improvement in production 
and new orders. Hand-to-mouth 
buying of production materials 
has reached a record high since 
this report was first published. 


Pittsburgh—Committee mem- 
bers report they are still reduc- 
ing inventories and many have 
reached a low beyond the point 
for which they were sighting. 
Employment picture looks a lit- 
tle brighter 23% show an 
increase in their backlog of or- 
ders (an 11% increase). There is 
an improvement in production 
figures that is encouraging to 
P.A.’s in this area. 


Syracuse and Central New 
York—Although indicating that 
business still is not good, the sur- 
vey did reflect an anticipated gen- 
eral improvement over the next 
six months. Of the P.A.’s report- 
ing, 46% now feel that business 
will be better in the next six 
months and 13% that business 
will be worse. This is a decided 
change from the survey con- 
ducted in the latter part of 1957, 
wherein 15% of the purchasing 
agents felt that conditions would 
be better and 35% worse for the 
coming six months. 


New England—23% reported 
production better, compared with 
22% in February; 20% (a drop 


of 3%) reported production 
worse. New orders were re- 
ported improved by 28% (up 


3%). but 35% (an increase of 
5%) said the new order situation 
was worse. 


Toronto — Purchasing agents 
across Canada continue to dem- 
onstrate mild optimism about 
business conditions. Reports 
show a modest improvement un- 
der all headings. This gives real 
reason to believe that the count 
down is at, or near, the zero 
point. But the consensus does not 
forecast any renewal of a rising 
tempo but rather a flattening out 
which will continue for several 
months. 
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N.A.P.A. May Draw 4,000 P.A.'s 
To Chicago Convention, May 11-14 


(Continued from page 1) 

The jam-packed four days of 
ictivities will open on Sunday, 
May I1, with the Inform-A- 
Show at 2 P.M. and an early 
birds dinner at 7. The show pre- 
sents exhibits by suppliers and 
provides an opportunity to confer 
with technical and sales experts. 
PURCHASING WEEK will have 
booth No. 93, one of the more 
prominent booths in the show. 

The convention gets down to 
general session business, how- 
ever, at 9 A.M., May 12. After 
welcoming speeches by Chicago 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and as- 
sociation Officials, N.A.P.A. 
President Robert E. Shillady will 
deliver the president’s message. 

Other Monday morning speak- 
ers include John A. Hill, presi- 
dent, Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
New York, discussing “purchas- 
ing’s place in America’s future”; 
and George W. Aljian, chairman, 
N.A.P.A. organization planning 
committee, reviewing the Har- 
bridge House report. 


Forums on Supply Outlook 


Following national committee 
sizable layoff for personnel at 
this time.” The company said 
most recent sales figures “‘are be- 
ginning to show evidence of a 
slight increase.” 

There will also be separate dis- 
cussions on coal, fuel oil, and 
nonferrous metals, and a talk on 
“the future of atomic energy” by 
Walker L. Cisler, president, De- 
troit Edison Co. 

Downing B. Jenks, president, 
Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
Railroad Co., Chicago, will put 
the “spotlight on purchasing” to 
open Tuesday’s sessions at 10 
A.M. He will be followed by 
three top purchasing executives 
who will discuss the jobs of the 
purchasing manager, buyer, and 
expediter. 

Other highlights will include 
Louis J. De Rose’s address on 
“negotiated purchasing” and a 
talk by Marshall M. Parkhurst, 
traffic manager, International 
Harvester Co.. Chicago, on “the 
place of transportation in the 
purchasing picture.” 

Buyers’ group forums will take 
up the afternoon. These will in- 
clude the banking, insurance, and 


Railway Express Opens 
Small Package Service 


New York—The Railway Ex- 
press Agency has set up a freight 
consolidating subsidiary named 
Rexco with services aimed at 
small package shipments for de- 
partment and chain stores. 

Rexco went into operation_last 
month with rates comparable to 
truck freight charges. 

Rexco collects small package 
shipments from manufacturers in 
New York, consolidates them 
into carload lots, and ships them 
on an overnight delivery basis via 
Railway Express to stores in 
Philadelphia and Washington. 

A company spokesman. said 
Rexco handles shipments only to 
Philadelphia and Washington and 
there are no present plans to ex- 
tend the service. 

The Railway Express subsidi- 
ary is an effort to regain freight 
business now going to trucking 
firms through consolidating com- 


general office; chemical; distrib- 
utors; petroleum industry; and 
the governmental, educational, 
and institutional. 

Two social affairs are on 
Tuesday evening’s program. The 
annual banquet will be held at 7 
o’clock in the grand ball room 
during which the J. Shipman 
Gold Medal Award will be pre- 
sented. A reception and dance 
will follow at 9:30. 

Business will resume at 9 
A.M., Wednesday with an ad- 


dress by Robinson Newcomb of 
Robinson Newcomb Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C., on 
“how to interpret forecasts.” A 
panel discussion then will be 
held on economic problems with 
four leading economists partici- 
pating. 

Final convention highlight will 
be a Wednesday afternoon educa- 
tional workshop session devoted 
entirely to local program plan- 
ning. 

Harold Berry, general chair- 
man, National Committee on 
Education, has promised that 
those who attend will be able to 
take home with them concrete 
plans for next October’s pro- 
grams. 


India’s Bysacki Supply 
Drops Shellac Prices 


New York—An easing trend 
in the supply of the Bysacki crop 
from India has caused reductions 
in the price of shellac in the 
United States. Bone dry shellac 
is now selling at 46¢-47¢ per Ib., 
off 2¢ from last week. 

A 10¢ per gal. cut has taken 
place for most grades of liquid 
shellac. The reduction in white 
liquid shellac establishes the price 
for 4-lb. cut material at $2.30 
per gal. The 4'42-Ib. cut shellac 
is currently $2.40 per gal. 

Some declines have also shown 
up in the price of flake shellacs. 


Superline now sells for 32¢-33¢ 
per lb. Button and lemon No. | 
shellac are currently quoted at 
35¢-36¢ per Ib., off 3¢. 


Jensen-Byrd Buys Firm 


Spokane—Jensen-Byrd Co., 
wholesale hardware firm, has ac- 
quired wholesale hardware oper- 
ations of Marshall-Wells in east- 
ern Washington, northern Idaho 
and western Montana. Under the 
agreement, Jensen-Byrd will con- 
trol franchises of about 50 in- 
dependently-owned retail stores 
franchised under the Marshall- 
Wells merchandising program. 


light by selecting only 


panies and freight forwarders. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC’S 20th FLUORESCENT ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT: 


aol 


R. N. THAYER (left) AND G. E. INMAN developed first commercial fluorescent lamp in the U.S.A. in 


1938. Still with General Electric, they have been key men in many G-E fluorescent lamp improvements. 


1/ 


Yas much! 


The first fluorescent, introduced 20 years ago this month 
by General Electric, can’t hold a candle to today’s G-E 
10-watt Lamps. A steady stream of improvements from 
G.E. in Rapid Start and Pre-Heat Lamps has provided 
up-to-the-minute lighting systems for G-E Lamp users. 
Kfliciency is up 76%, rated life is 5 times longer, and the list 
price is down 57%! This means one G-E Fluorescent Lamp 
dollar today buys as much light as $20 did 20 years ago! 


NEWEST IMPROVEMENT —‘‘BONUS PHOSPHOR”, This 


revolutionary new G-E 


: : a or 
process fives you ¢ lo Q o more 


the bigger, brighter phosphors to 


be used in G-E Lamps. It is another dollar-and-cents reason 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Purchasing Week 


Today’s G-E Fluorescent Lamps give you 
76% more light per watt, last 5 times longer... 
yel cost 


why you get more for all your lighting costs with General 


Electric Lamps. 


For more facts on the “Bonus Phosphor” and what it 
means in saving you capital and operating costs, write: 


General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. PW-48, Nela Park, 


Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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*TRANSLATION: CUTTING OIL 


The performance and the brand 
are the same around the world 


Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Tellus Oil—for closed hydraulic 
systems 

Shell Alvania Grease—miulti-purpose 
industrial lubricant 

Shell Turbo Oil —for utility, industrial 
& marine turbines 

Shell Rimula Oil —for heavy-duty 
diesel engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40 —anti-wear 
crankcase oil for diesel locomotives 


SHELL DROMUS OILS 


Shell Dromus Oils, a quality line 
of soluble cutting oils, permit high- 
er speeds and greater feeds while 
extending tool life. They have ex- 
cellent wetting and cooling proper- 
ties and are not sticky or greasy. 


Dromus” Oils have the added 
advantage of being easy to mix in 
hot or cold, hard or soft water. 
They formemulsions which remain 
stable in practically any concentra- 
tion required in the shop. 


Purchasing Week 


Today Dromus Oils are available 
to your customers abroad. You 
can be sure that they will enjoy the 
same efficient performance your 
domestic customers rely upon. 


For more information, write 
Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y., or 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 
6, California. 
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